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LECTURE VI. 

GunTLEwen,—As so many affections of the skin occur in 
connexion with, if not in consequence of, the system being 
below par, tonics, and especially iron and arsenic, are very 
frequently indicated. With the exception, however, of 
arsenic, which is the great cutaneous tonic, it is unnecessary 
to point out the indications for their use, as these are the 
same as in the treatment of disease in general. There is 
much difference of opinion as to the use of arsenic; and 
while I am altogether opposed to those who are inclined to 
disparage its virtues, I am equally opposed to the view 
that almost all affections of the skin should be treated by 
means of it. At the present time [ must content myself 
with a very few remarks, which, for the sake of brevity, I 
make in the form of aphorisms :— 

1. Arsenic, judiciously administered, is as safe a medicine 
as any in the Pharmacopwia, and may often be continued 
for months without injury to the general health. 

2. It often requires to be continued for many weeks, and 
sometimes the disease seems to resist its action for a con- 
siderable time, when all of a sudden improvement occurs, 
followed by a rapid cure. 

3. It requires to be given in proportionately larger doses 
to children than to adults. 

4. Infants may be subjected to its influence by adminis- 

it to their nurses. 

5. dose should be at first small, and not increased, as 
a rule, for some time. Then it may be gradually increased 
till the medicine disagrees, or till the disease to yield, 
when it may as gradually be diminished. 

6. It should not be omitted altogether without very good 
reason, but may be tried in ler doses or in another 
form, or canlttel for s fow Gage till the bad effects have 


off. 

7. Puffiness of the face, or irritation of the eyes, or such- 
like physiological effects, if slight in d , should not 
lead us to discontinue the medicine ; i , it is sometimes 
only then that its beneficial action on the disease is ob- 


served. 

8. It is decidedly contra-indicated ia acute cases; and 
when its use is followed by marked increase of the irritation 
of the skin (itching, beat, &c.), the disease is probably not 
in a state to be benefited by it. 

9. It is generally more rapidly effectual if the disease, 
though in a chronic state, is recent; and the first attacks 
yield more readily to it than subsequent ones, as a rule. 

10. It is contra-indicated in most cases which are com- 


with digestive derangement. 
11. It is apt to produce bronchial catarrh, so that 
should be warned to avoid to cold while it; 
and for this reason it is generally contra-indicated in persons 
labouring under bronchitis. 


12. In exceptional cases it may be given with benefit in 
large doses, as in the following case. 
On May 11th, 1861, I was sent for to the country for the 
of seeing a little girl, aged about ten, who had 
suffering for about three months from ae 
eczematous eruption, ear oye ing the . When 
I saw her she was confined to the sofa, and at that time her 
whole back, from the neck to the hips, presented an enor- 
mous ulcerated surface. The ulceration was quite super- 
ficial, and presented a slightly papulated aspect. It 
all the appearance of a superficial ulcer from a burn which 


was ually contracting and healing at the edges. At the 
gem and vesicles, containing opaque serum, 
oO, 


were detected. Papules were likewise scattered thinly over 
the body, but especially on the brow. From the surface of 
the sore semi- t matter was exuding. The little girl 
bad been able to run about till within a week of the above 
date, since which time she had been confined to the sofa. 
Her general health was, however, good, that she had 
= a little from the confinement and irritation of 

e sore. 

Dr. Robert Stewart, of Coatbridge, saw the patient with 
me, and we that the sore should be with 
cod-liver oil, and Fowler’s solution administered in gradually 
increasing doses. 

I am indebted to Dr. Stewart for acquainting me with the 
result of the treatment. In a letter dated October 22nd, 
1861, he wrote :—“ After you saw her she commenced with 
two drops of Fowler’s solution three times a day. Each 
dose was increased by a each day, so that latterly she 
was taking thirteen of Fowler's solution three times 
a day, which had the most charming effect, and produced a 
decided cure. Altogether she must have taken, in the 
course of six or seven weeks, two and a half ounces of the 
solution. _t saw her regularly, and never was a bad 


13. It should be given during meals, or immediately after 
food is taken, for if administered on an empty stomach it is 
apt to derange the digestive organs; and it is often better 
tolerated if given along with a bitter infusion. 

14. It should not, as a rule, be entirely discontinued until 
some weeks have elapsed since the complete disappearance 
of the eruption. 

15. There are few chronic diseases of the skin of consti- 
tutional origin—provided they are not syphilitic—which 
may not be benefited by it SS other treatment 
is to be preferred to it), but it is especially valuable im 
psoriasis, pemphigus, lichen ruber, pityriasis rubra, and in 
many cases of eczema ; unless contra-indicated as above. 

The preparations which I am most in the habit of using 
are liquor arsenicalis (Fowler's solution), of which the 
medium dose for children is two, for adults five, minims 
thrice daily, and Asiatic pills, of which the following is a 
modified formula :—White arsenic, two grains ; black pepper 
and glycyrrhiza powder, of each half a drachm ; with a suffi- 
cient quantity of mucilage: divide into thirty-two pills, one 
to be taken two or three times a day after food. 

Empyreumatic oils and their derivatives.—In former days 
tar water and tar pills appear to have been favourite reme- 
dies in the treatment of chronic diseases of the skin, but 
these, as is well known, have long ago fallen almost enti 
into disrepute. Being strack, however, with the 
influence of tarry preparations in the treatment of certain 
chronic affections when applied to the skin, and feeling con- 
vinced that their action is not a mere local one, being sure 
too that when a remedy has been at any time in favour 
with the profession there must be some for its 
use, I determined to give them a trial. 

The preparations which I have employed are pix mineralis 
(coal tar) and pix liquida (wood tar); and of these I prefer 
the latter, as being less likely to derange the digestive 
organs. The medicine should be given in treacle, or in the 
form of capsules; but on no account in the form of pills, as 
they are apt to become hard and consequently useless.* 
The dose is two or three minims thrice daily, and it may be 
gradually increased to twenty if necessary. If the digestive 
organs are in good order and the bowels free, and if too 

a dose is not given at the outset, the medicine agrees 
perfectly. {tis useful in cases of chronic psoriasis impli- 
eating a large extent of surface; also in eases of chronie 
eczema, especially if associated with chronic catarrh of the 
stomach or bowels, or with chronic bronchitis,—morbid 
conditions which it sometimes modifies or removes entirely. 

A young lady, aged about twenty-six, of good constitu- 
tion, consulted me on the 15th July, 1867, on account of an 
attack of the so-called acne rosacea, of many months’ dura- 
tion, and implicating the whole of the face, which was of a 
deep crimson tint; she had also a few spots of psoriasis 
upon her brow and one upon her knee. An arsenical course 
had been prescribed for her two years before, on account of 
the psoriasis, by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, and she had continued 
to take it ever since on her own responsibility, for she found 
that whenever she stopped it the psoriasis reappeared. The 

* The capsules are prepared for me by Mr. Robert T. Dun, 288, Argyle- 
street, Glasgow. - 
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arsenic was now discontinued ; a tonic aperient mixture was 
given, and an ointment of rumex and oe ey (ante) pre- 
scribed for the face. On the 30th August the iasis was 
very decidedly on the increase, and she desired to resume 
the arsenic. Instead of this, however, she was ordered to 
take the pix liquida in capsules ; at first in three-, gradually 
in to fifteen-minim doses, thrice daily. On Oct. 8th, 
when I next saw her, the tendency to the vation of 

iasis had been completely checked ;:and on the 10th 
Tacanber the eruption had almost disappeared, while the 
face had resumed its normal ce. The cure of the 
acne rosacea was no doubt due in part to the use of the 
ointment; but the psoriasis was checked by the pix liquida, 
as no outward treatment was resorted to for it. Moreover 
she found that whenever she stopped the tar, just as in the 
case of the arsenic, the psoriasis tended to return; and, 
seeing that her health was perfect in every , and 
that she suffered ne inconvenience from the use of the cap- 
sules, I allowed her to continue them, and for all I know 
she may be — yet. 

In this case the pix liquida, like the arsenic, only kept 
the disease in check, but then it was a very chronic and 
exceedingly inveterate one. Did time permit, I could relate 
other cases in which pix liquida was more speedily and 
more permanently effectual; but I have selected this one 
as it ge to me to be very instructive. 

Within the last two years, encouraged by the results of 
the tar treatment, I have tried, on an extensive scale, the 
internal administration of carbolic acid, which, as might be 
expected, is indicated in the same class of cases as tar 
preparations. I pase it in doses of from three to ten 

ins thrice daily, and usually in the following form :— 

i carbolic acid, three drachms; glycerine, one 

ounce; distilled water to six ounces: a teaspoonful in a 

large wineglassful of water thrice daily, some time before 
‘ood 


If the same precautions are observed as in the case of 
the tar the remedy never disagrees, although transient 
iness is sometimes complained of a minute or two after 
it is taken, especially after the morning dose. If no im- 
provement takes place within two or three weeks, it gene- 
rally does not succeed, or at all events not without increas- 
the dose; but a slight aggravation of the eruption for 
a few days after the medicine is commenced is by no means 
an unfavourable symptom. 
Carbolic acid is especially useful in cases of chronic 
iasis, and not unfrequently I have succeeded in remov- 
ans the eruption after a fair trial of arsenic, although, on 
the whole, it is not so useful as the latter. Those, however, 
who have much to do with the treatment of psoriasis cannot 
but consider it a great boon that another remedy has been 
added to the very limited list of internal medicines which 
are capable of modifying that most obstinate disease. 

The following cases—and I could quote many others—may 
prove interesting in connexion with the preceding remarks. 

Casz 1. Psoriasis. — Mary G——, aged nine, school-girl, 
was admitted to the Glasgow Skin Dispensary on Jan. 4th, 
4869. Her mother stated that before the appearance of the 
eruption, which occurred six weeks previous to her visit, 
she was not at all in good health, but that immediately 
thereafter she recovered completely. 

Appearances on admission.—The left leg was thickly covered 
with spots, which were, for the most part, the size and shape 
of a florin. The left thigh also was the seat of numerous 

ts, varying in size from that of a pea to that of a shilling. 
The nates were studded with them, and these for the most 
part were the size of peas. The extensor surfaces of the 
arms were covered with spots about the size of a sixpence, 
whilst very few were found on the flexor surfaces. A few 
small spots were seen on the right cheek. All the patches 
were circular in form; the larger ones presented a pinkish 
tint, while the smaller were covered with typical silvery 
séales. The eruption was extending rapidly, but was not in 
the least degree itchy. Ordered the following mixture :— 
Crystallised earbolic acid, one drachm and a half; glycerine, 
a sufficient quantity; distilled water to six ounces: a tea- 
spoonful in a winegiaseful of water, three times a day, on 
an empty stomach. 

The following reports of the subsequent progress of the 

case were taken :— 

Jan. 18th, 1869.—For a few days after the medicine was 

commenced the eruption hacked more, was stiffer and more 


painful. Since then it has become less red, and the scales 
are falling off very rapidly. Medicine agrees, “and she is 
much more.” 
eb. 1st.—Continue, as medicine agrees. Eruption be- 

coming paler and less scaly, and no new spots. 

18th.—Mother says she never improved so much as she 
has My the ee ortnight. Very little to be seen now, 
except the stains o vious eruption. 

This patient did aun. 

Casxs 2 & 3. Psoriasis. — 


immediately after an attack of scarlet fever six years 
vious to admission, covered almost the whole body, and 
well under medical advice. The attack on account of w 
she came to the dispensary was of four weeks’ duration, and 
commenced upon the elbows. 

Appearances on admission.—On the right elbow there was 
a round patch about the size of a florin, covered with silvery 
scales ; while numerous small spots of the same character, 
and varying in size from a pin’s head to that of a pea, were 
scattered over the forearm. The left arm was similarly 
affected, but the patch on the left elbow was much larger, 
being about three inches long and half aninch broad. On 


of water three times a day, 

As her sister Ann, vont) 
the same disease and to be otherwise in good 
same medicine was prescribed for her, and a message 
sent to her to come to the dispensary the following week. 

The following were the subsequent reports taken :— 

Dec. 28th, 1868.—In both the above cases the came 
out more rapidly for the first week, but — since ; and 
the old spots and patches are beginning to disa : 

Jan. 11th, 1869. — Improvement very astete especially 


in es. 

Feb. 8th.—Very great improvement in the case of es 
since last visit. Decided improvement in the case of Ann, 
although not so marked; therefore let Ann increase the 
dose to a tablespoonful and a half. 

March 17th.— Agnes all but cured. — 
better, and disease progressing rapidly 
under the increased dose. 

These patients did not return. _ 

(Reported by Mr. J. D. Walker.) ' 


Casx 4. Psoriasis.—A lady about thirty-five, who h 
undergone much anxiety and fatigue in nursing a sick child, 
was attacked for the first time by psoriasis. The patches, 
on an average about the size of florins, were of a dusky red 
tint, but not scaly. They were very numerous, es 
upon the armsand legs. She felt weakly, and was inca 
of much exertion, and the feeling of fatigue and lassitude 
was very marked at times ; otherwise her health was good. 
She was subjected to an arsenical course by her medical 
attendant, but without benefit. She then consulted me, 
when, the arsenical course having failed, four grains of 
carbolic acid in solution thrice daily was prescribed. There 
was immediate improvement. The feeling of lassitude and 
exhaustion diminished, the eruption began to fade, and in 
a few weeks she was quite well. 


greatly 
a cure 


FURTHER REMARKS ON THE USE OF 
THE SELF-RETAINING WINGED INDIA- 
RUBBER CATHETER. 

Br BARNARD HOLT, F.R.C.S., 


SENIOR SURGEON TO THE WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


Aw enlarged experience in the use of the self-retaining 
india-rubber catheter confirms the opinion I had previously 
formed—viz., that, with certain precautions, particulars of 
which will be now enumerated, the catheter will confer upon 
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| tory girl, was admitted to the Glasgow Skin Dispensary on 
on t Dec. 14th, 1868. The first outbreak, which commenced 

| 

i: the right knee was a patch about the size of a half-crown, 
irl and numerous spots about the size of a —T were scat- 
be) iW tered over the leg, all of which were cov with silvery 
a) scales. The same appearances were observed on the left knee 
and leg. The eruption was increasing rapidly, and was very 
: | itchy. Her general health was good. Ordered, seventy- 
a two grains of crystallised carbolic acid in twenty-four 
4 ounces of distilled water ; a tablespoonful in a wineglassful 
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the majority of those requiring it an incalculable benefit, 
and be the means of placing the patient in comparative 
comfort. The cases in which it is especially serviceable are 
—atony of the bladder; enlarged prostate, necessitating the 
frequent introduction of the catheter; retention from over- 
distension of the bladder ; stricture with daily retention; and 
in diseases or injuries of the spinal cord where either reten- 
tion or incontinence ensues. Where, however, the bladder 
is irritable, and the patient especially nervous, it cannot be 
borne. 

Mr. —— was brought to me by his brother, a 
in the suburbs, suffering apparently from irritable bladder. 
The urine was passed every half hour, in small quantities, 

, and for many months hi uen been 
dually increasing. His health was melts domed. end 
his sufferings great. I desired him to as much 
water as he could, and I then introduced a No. 10 catheter 
with great ease, and drew off two pints of offensive urine. 
The case was at once clear,—atony of the bladder and re- 
tained urine. Not having an india-rubber catheter, he was 
requested to come in two days. In the meantime an ordi- 
nary catheter had been used, but its introduction was 
effected with difficulty, causing much suffering and consider- 
able hemorrhage. On his next visit I passed the india- 
rubber catheter, and gave directions that the bladder should 
be washed out twice daily. He continued to wear the 
catheter for a month, when it was removed, washed, and 
replaced; and he is now so far improved in health that his 
brother writes me,—“ My brother has tranquil nights, a 
= appetite, pulse soft and regular, tongue clean, and he 

now free command over the bladder. The catheter is 
still retained.” 

Colonel M——, who had for many years suffered from 
stricture, consulted me for continued retention. He was 
compelled to introduce his catheter twice a day; and in the 
intervening times could only pass water by a great effort 
and much straining. His nights were restless, appetite 
bad, and he had lost nearly 2st. in weight. I 
the urethra, and introduced the india-rubber catheter; and 
in a week he returned to Scotland, very much improved in 
health, and in comfort so far as the bladder was concerned. 
After wearing the catheter for a month, he wrote me: “I 
wore the catheter for a month with comparatively little in- 
convenience, and when I removed it I was able to introduce 


that suited his urethra, I 


urine flowed freely ; but the retention of the catheter pro- 
duced more pain than in any of my former cases. He con- 
tinued to wear it for more than three weeks; but the 
bladder not having been regularly washed out, there was 
found on the end of the catheter upon its removal a con- 
siderable coating of phosphates. extraction gave con- 
siderable pain, and he declined to have another introduced. 

Mr. H——., a surgeon in Hampshire, had long suffered 
from stricture of the urethra. Two years since I enlarged 
the canal so that it would admit a He, however, 
had latterly neglected the after-treatment ; and three weeks 


previous to my seeing him he had retention of urine 
although the urethra would admit a No.7. The retention 
recurred every day, and the urethra was especially sore and 
irritable. I introduced a No. 6 india-rubber, and sent him 
to the country, with directions to inject the bladder three 
times a day. He wore the catheter with perfect ease, and 
continued his ordinary professional avocations for five 
‘when it was removed. There was not any deposit on 
th of hether th 

or the purpose of ascertaining whether the wings were 
sufficiently strong to retain a small catheter in a lange 
urethra, I passed one of the smaller instruments upon 
patient who is at present an inmate of the hospital, and 
whose case has been previously alluded to, but it would not 
remain ; and extended experience has shown me that in old 
persons, where the urethra is very a pope it is n 
to use a catheter of a larger size, and one with the wings of 
greater substance, than those recently manufactured. 
an error on the part of my dresser I was made uain' 
with the necessity of uen.y injecting the bladder with 
a weak hydrochloric acid solution (one drachm of 
hydrochloric acid to a pint of water), for the p 
preventing any incrustation on the catheter: he omitted to 
wash out the bladder for eight days, and when the catheter 
was removed it was cov with phosphates. The catheter 
was now washed and re-introduced, with strict directions to 
inject three times a day. It was again removed after eight 
days’ retention, and was free from deposit,—so far proving 
pee carefully injecting, phosphatic deposit may be pre- 
ven 

The above cases are quite sufficient to prove that the 
india-rubber catheter may be worn with less inconvenience 
than any other, and that where the bladder is frequently 
injected with weak hydrochloric acid solution the end 
generally be kept free from phosphatic deposit. It is wr 
cable to all cases where urine is retained in the bladder. It 
is very useful in cases of frequent (daily) retention of urine 
from stricture and other causes. It may be worn without 
removal for a considerable time, provided the bladder is 
regularly injected ; but I recommend that at first it should 
be removed every fourth or fifth day until the tendency to 
deposit is accurately ascertained ; and the time of retenti 
should be very ually increased. 

The frequency with which the urine requires to be re- 
moved depends upon the capacity of the bladder, its irri- 
tability, and the nervousness of the patient ; the periods 

from two to five hours. In most cases the is 
at fret ightly irritable. 

The eter is now made in two sizes ; the india-rubber 
is as thin as is consistent with safety, and the rings are 


flexible and strong. The woodcuts show (Fig. 1) the catheter 


Fre. 1. 


without a stilet, and (Fig. 2) the catheter stretched the 
stilet, and fastened to the handle ready for in ction, 
and it is effected as follows :— 

Suppose the catheter a No. 8 guage: insert the stilet and 


Fie. 2. 


draw the india-rubber upon it towards the handle, unti 
size of the catheter is reduced to a No.4. Fix it in that 
situation by tying a piece of string immediately in front of 


uckered portion, and fasten it to the hole in” 
Thus the calibre of the catheter is reduced 


4q 
? 
No. 10 with ease. When I the there | 
was nothing on it excepting a little white, slimy mucus.” B 
I was requested to visit a gentleman in Essex, who, from on 
enlargement of the prostate, was obliged to pass his catheter a 
every three hours. The urethra was very sore, and the fre- 
im great pain. Not having a size a a 
was obliged to introduce a larger : 
q 
a 
= | 
handl me- 
half, and will easily enter the bladder. The string may 
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now be untied, and the catheter will resume its ordinary 
size. Where the urethra is sufficiently capacious, the ca- 
theter, previous to being used, may be passed into a No. 12 
silver catheter, having an opening at the end, and when in 
the bladder the silver catheter may be withdrawn, and the 
india-rnbber one be left. 

Mr. Baker, the surgical instrument maker, of High 
Holborn, has now a large supply of catheters ready for use’ 

Savile-row, W., May, 1870. 


ON THE 
PROGRESS OF DISPENSARIES IN INDIA. 


By SURGEON-MAJOR THOMAS FARQUHAR, 
BENGAL MEDICAL SERVICE. 


A Review of the progress of dispensaries in India, since 
their recognition by the State about 1840, up to the date of 
‘the latest report, in 1867, is perhaps one of the most 
satisfactory connected with the British government in the 
East. 

English medical officers, while holding civil or military 
eharges in cantonments, had for a long time afforded what 
velief was in their power to the native sick who came to 
‘them for advice from the neighbouring districts. In many 
$uistances the surgeon prescribed for them at his own house, 
on returning from his other work, or at the regimental or 

itals, where he could command the assistance of 
mative doctors, or other servants attached to these insti- 
tutions. The distance of cantonments, however, from the 
aeighbouring town or villages rendered it difficult for 
the sick to attend, and more or less inconvenient for all 
concerned. In some of the larger stations, assisted by civil 
and military European officers, surgeons were able to get 
ap small “charity hospitals” in convenient places, where 
they prescribed for numerous “ out-door” sick, and admitted 
a few as in-door patients. 

About the year 1840 Government, recognising the 
done to the people of India by such means, yw ters on 
erganising these independent efforts, and on affording such 
necessary aid to medical officers as would greatly facilitate 
the working of civil hospitals. Fortunately, at this time 
the lately established medical colleges at the Presidencies 
were able to supply a few young men, educated in European 
medicine. These native graduates in medicine, with the 
title of “sub-assistant surgeons,” were sent to some of the 

inci stations, and placed in c of dispensaries, 
ander the superintendence of an English surgeon. The 
number of native sick that crowded to these institutions 
thus organised was most gratifying ; and, as the results be- 
eame known, still greater interest was taken in dispen 
work by Government. The applications of district and 
medical in other stations for Government assistance, 
im the shape of medicines and surgical, instruments were 
more and more attended to, but under the wholesome con- 
dition that local funds should be forthcoming, as a material 

tee of the interest felt by the community generally 
im the establishment of dispensaries. 

The consequence has been that within the last 

= the dispensaries in India, which in 1840-42 num 
nty-two—that is, in Bengal 14, and in Madras 8 (there 

is no such early report from Bombay available)—have gra- 

dually increased year by year till they are returned for the 

= 1867-8 as amounting to an aggregate of 493—that is, 
Bengal 425, and in Madras 68. 

As might be expected, the number of sick reported as at- 
numerous institutions has greatly increased 
also. Thus they were, for Madras and Bengal 

In 1841-2: 
In-door patients 
Out-door patients... 
In 1867-68 : 
In-door patients 
Out-door patients 
For Bombay 
‘Giving an aggregate total for the two years— 


These statements are taken from the annual reports of 
the local governments, and speak for themselves. There 
may be exaggerations in some of the returns forwarded by 
the dispensaries in districts not immediately under Eu- 
ropean supervision ; but, allowing for these, the increase of 
in-door patients, and of the numbers treated as 
patients, is very t. 

Next as aapieliie maintenance of these di ies. 
It was at first considered useless to ask natives of India to 
subscribe to our English dispensaries, so the whole burden 
of their support fell on Government and European charity. 
They were even bitterly opposed at their commencement by 
the higher classes of natives, who used various means to 
hinder their success and prevent the sick from resorting to 
them. In the earlier reports this hostility is uently 
referred to, and stories told of agents (as at Delhi) being 
employed to turn away the sick from the very door of the 
hospital. The superstition of the people, and their caste 

jadices ially, were acted on, in many cases success- 
ully, by saying that oil from human bodies, got by roasting 
children head downwards over a fire, and powdered human 
bones, were employed in English medicine, &c. It was 
iven out, too, that it in caste even to take medicine 
from the dispensary, and that all hopes of a “ better state” 
were lost by dying in one of our hospitals. The princi 
agents in this hostility were the Brahmins and native 
sicians, both of whom suffered materially from any inter- 
ference with the sick. The charity of the le had ceased 
to flow in the direction of hospitals for the sick since the 
times of the Buddhists, who had set such institutions up in 
several parts of the country. Their successors, the Brahmins, 
on driving these their rivals in superstition out of the plains 
of India, su these institutions, and turned the tide 
of charitable contributions towards themselves, teaching 
that nothing could be more pleasing to God or better for 
the sick than feeding and caring for the heaven-born 
No wonder, then, that at first no subscriptions 
from the natives to help these English 


It was, indeed, no matter, under these 


antiquated 
work. In this he was greatly encouraged 
of local governments and of the English community gene- 
rally, who, asa rule, —_ him every encouragement. Lately, 
however, the atten of the educated natives has been 
turned to these hospitals for the sick, and we now see a few 
of the rich contributing voluntarily and liberally to their 
support. The whole of the amount yearly subscribed by 
the natives cannot, however, be said to be the result of 
spontaneous charity, for money is often notoriously given — 
to please the “sahib” or magistrate, ly or 
officially, is required to interest himself in the amount of 
local support contributed. 

As was said before, the whole of the expense of the in- 
stitutions was at first borne by Government. In Bengal 


as success increased, till the sum 

pitals in 1867-8 amounted in together 
to the large sum of £98,434. Of this Government con- 
tributed £41,446, while £56,988 was paid, one half from 
local funds, and the other half was received as subscriptions 
from European and native gentlemen, the greater part of 
which was from the latter. : 

Besides this, eleven dispensaries in Bengal proper, and 
some in the Upper Provinces, are supported entirely by 
native gentlemen; while in Bombay and Madras, particu- 
larly the former, some handsome endowments have been 
made over to hospitals. These last especially are en- 
couraging proofs of ‘the being done by these institu- 
tions. Buta still more t proof of the work they 
are doing is the attitude lately assumed by the native pby- 
sicians towards the medical practice of the West. Foiled 
in their opposition to dispensaries by the force of public 
opinion, which the crowds attending our hospitals display, 
they have, very sensibly, begun to send sons to our 
medical schools. This is undoubtedly one of the most 
desirable results of the great extension of dispensaries, 
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ment expenditure in this direetion, and ‘the great ‘body 
of the people can only be reached by their own native 
hysicians. It would be well if this movement of the 
eems were watched and fostered, and some plan ori- 
— by which the medical practitioners of India.should 
themselves into societies, or guilds, for the advance- 
ment of medical seience and the establishment of medical 


at our dispensaries in India is the success of our surgical 
through th the fame of which has spread farvand wide 
hthe country. Ignorant of anatomy, themative sur- 
geon dare not put his knife under the skin without the 
of fatal hwmorrbage ; and, as late as the time of the 


last Serkh war, they had adopted no better mode of staying | been 


the flow of blood from an amputated limb than by thrusting 
it into pe ane | oil. There were many who believed that the 
suffer anythin aie than submit to the 
knife. Now, however,that. c orm has been introduced, 
this dread has been greatly removed; and from the records 
of the North-West Provinces alone we find that, in 1867, 
3832 capital or important operations, and 41,090 minor ope- 
rations, were during-the year. This-very large 
been -a means of relief 
suffering that cannot but have told‘favounably on the 
The Medioal Service, too, is itself greatly benefited 
bythe experience thus gained, for-through 
amount of surgical practice material help is 
in maintaining the efficiency of wurgeons for 
service in the field. Politically speaking, the = aed 
by about 2,000,000 of the people of India from 
institutions of this benevolent character, satablished and 
supported by the English Government, must be of no small 
importance in retaining the good will of the people. The 
Medical Service, too, may be glad when it looks on this, the 
fruit of labours voluntarily en during leisure hours, 
and directed to the relief of the suffering poor. 
April, 1870. 


CLINICAL REMARKS 
on 
REDUCING FALSE POSTURES IN ACUTE 
HIP DISEASE. 


By RICHARD BARWELL, F.B.C.S., 


SURGEON TO CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 


Let me again call your attention, gentlemen, to this 
case (E. N——, aged eleven years). You saw me examine 
it on Wednesday, March. 29th, 1870. Sheewas suffering all 
the tortures of acute hip disease. The affected thigh (the 
right) was drawn up and adducted ; it lay at an acute angle 
with the trunk across the other limb, and she could not 
bear it to be touched. The child was suffering such intense 
pain, especially at night, that the nurse had to move her 
every twenty minutes or half hour; and, in spite of full 
doses of opium, she hardly slept at all. 

On Saturday, April 2nd, an anesthetic (bichloride of 
methyle) was administered; the thigh was straightened 
on the trunk, slightly abdueted, and one of my extension 

lied. Now look at her; without opium she has 

well both nights since the reduction of the malposture. 

She has lost all anxious expression of face. Her appetite, 
which was bad two days ago, is now returning. 

I do not claim this method as new or as my own. It was 
introduced by Bonnet, of Lyons, and has been employed by 
Bauer and Lewis Sayre, of New York; and I myself have 
largely and successfully employed it. 

cannot predict for you in all cases an effect so sudden 
and brilliant. The most marked advantage accrues in those 
patients who, after a short period of chronic ae suffer 
an acute and violent aceess of inflammation ; wholie awake 
finshed and anxious, and who guard you from touching the 
contracted limb with — trem fear. The less 
acute ae also yield, but more slowly. ‘T’o other eases you 

too late to give the treatment a fair chance, 

sda sual proportion of diseases will continue their de- 
structive course in spite of this and every means that sur- 


gexy can. apply; but b far the larger number of cases, 
taken early enough, be by this means advanced towards 
recovery further than anyone who has not tried it would 
imagine. And this can certainly be said, that you will 
have put your patient into the best possible road to recovery ; 
and when that recovery takes place, the limb will be in a 
ban position for walking, not drawn up or bent, and pro- 
but very little shortened. 

case you have before you is an example: it was 
santana in the then posture of the thi 
dislocation was highly probable, abscess in the joint certayn. 
Now I can promise, unless some intercurrent disease or 
other unforeseen circumstance arise, recovery, and that 
probably with scarcely any lameness. 
May %th.—The good promise of this case has hitherto 


ON A NEW TEST FOR ALBUMEN. 
By CHAS. MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B., 


JOINT LECTURER ON CHEMISTRY AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL, 


Tue importance of detecting the presence of a minute 
trace of albumen in the urine must be my apology for pro- 
posing another test, which I am disposed to regard as more 
delicate than any I have ever tried. It may be that I have 
practised it more and know its peculiarities better than 
other tests. I do not propose it as likely to take the place 
of nitric aeid, because it can be so easily obtained, and for 
all practical purposes shows a sufficiently marked reaction, 
oy | when used in the manner proposed by Dr. Andrew 
Clark, of floating the urine on the acid, and noting the 
white layer of coagulated albumen where the two liquids 
join. I merely venture to propose my test as an exceed- 
ingly delicate confirmatory one, and "likely, I hope, to be 
of some service where other tests leave a doubt as to the 
presence or absence of albumen. I may just say that it 
first occurred to me in the course of a long prarony Nn 
ments I am now engaged upon respecting the action of 
various reagents upon the proximate principles of living 
matter. 


The first method I wasa mixture of glacial acetic 
and carbolic acids. I still think this gives satisfactory re- 
sults, but its preparation requires care. If there is toe 
little acetic acid, the carbolic acid is not thoroughly dis- 
solved when added to and this liquid 
slightly opalescent, w appearance might mnistaken 
for a iiss of albumen. If too much acetic acid is added, 
then the excess will redissolve the albumen. The plan I 
adopt is as follows: I mix equal volumes of the two acids, 
and then see whether, on adding this to a little water ina 
test tube, the liquid, after being well shaken, becomes per- 
fectly clear. Asa rule, I find this proportion is about cor- 
reet ; po ape not become clear, I then add a little 
more acetic acid, trying it after each addition, until the 
desired point is reached. 

The second plan I have to , and which has its 
advantages, is as follows:—Add to the liquid to be.ex- 
amined in a test-tube ten minims of alcohol (I empley it 
with a specific gravity of 0-805), shake thoroughly, but 
gently, 80 as to avoid the production of froth. Then drop 
in the same quantity of cerbolic acid, and shake very tho- 
roughly. Allow itrto stand for a minute; and if the merest 
trace of albumen is present, distinct flocculi will be seen 
floating in the liquid. The alcohol and carbolic acid may 
be kept mixed, although I think it is more delicate when 
the experiment is made by dropping them in separately. 

R g its delicacy, I may say that I can obtain dis- 
tinct reactions with quantities of albumen that are undis- 
coverable by nitric acid, or heat and nitric acid. Distinet 
flocculi may be noticed with a solution of 1 part of albumen 
in 15,000 of water; whereas 1 in 8000 is the smallest quan- 
= discoverable by nitric acid. 

may suggest t if we are 
it will be necessary, 
in all probability, to filter it before applying the test ; but 
of course this is not required, as a rule. 

I will just add, that I have not as yet found anything in 
urine that will give this reaction with the test I have pro- 
posed, except albumen. 


urine that contains 


Cambridge-heath, Hackney, April, 1870, 
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DESCRIPTION OF TWO NEW VAGINAL 
SPECULA. 


By ALFRED MEADOWS, M.D., 


PHYSICIAN TO THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, AND TO THE GENERAL 
LYING-IN HOSPITAL. 


Tuere is an old and trite saying that “seeing is be- 
lieving” ; and, in a realistic age like the present, it might 
almost be said that not seeing is not believing. Unde- 
sirable, however, as this may be as a maxim of general 
acceptation, there can be no doubt that, in medical matters 
at least, the advance of therapeutics as an exact science, 
which is the aim and object of all medical inquiry, is largely 
indebted, especially of late years, to the application of phy- 
sical methods of examination to the investigation of disease. 
The school or party that essayed to decry this mode of in- 
quiry in the case of the diseases of women, because, for- 
sooth, it was supposed to be indelicate, is fast dying out, if 
it be not already dead. This is only what might be ex- 
pected; for the obvious benefit which has accrued to suf- 
fering humanity in the greater exactness of diagnosis re- 
sulting directly from an improved method of examination, 
was certain to defeat all unreasoning opposition. Far be it 
from me to advocate any unnecessary resort to physical 
examination in these diseases. I would be among the first 
to lift up my voice against such a practice; but, on the 
other hand, I know too well what mistakes are made for 
want of such examination intelligibly conducted, and what 
help therapeutics derives from it. Therefore it is that I 
am anxious to perfect this method of inquiry, so that, when 
it is necessary, and we are really obliged to resort to it, we 
may not seek in vain; and I am sure that there is nothing 
which will help on the work better than that we should 
have at hand the best possible instrument for our purpose. 

With this object in view, I have sought to improve the 
specula which we have in use; so that what we want to see 
we may see perfectly, and with as little discomfort to the 
patient as possible. There are, it appears to me, three 
chief requisites in a speculum, whether it be for the vagina 
or rectum. They are: first, that when applied it should 
bring into view as much as possible of the parts we wish to 
examine; secondly, that it should be easy of application ; 
and, thirdly, that the parts brought into view should be 
illuminated as far as may be by the reflecting surface of 
the instrument. 

Now, it is obvious that the last requirement is not equal 
in importance to the other two; nor is the second equal to 
the , though, in my judgment, it is of great moment. 
In to the third condition, it should be borne in mind 
that, if any given instrument fails in this respect, the de- 
ficiency can easily be made up by other means; as, for in- 
stance, by a lamp and a mirror, or by so placing the patient 
as that natural light of day may be transmitted di ly 
along the vagina. But if our instrument fails in regard to 
either of the two other conditions, the defect is so far fatal 
to its utility. 

In Tue Lancer of last year (vol. i., p. 125) I described a 
modification of the ordinary bivalve speculum, which, as I 
then thought, fulfilled these conditions better than any 
other instrument with which I was uainted. That 

um I have constantly used since with great satisfac- 
tion, but still it did not seem to me as perfect as it might 
be, judged by the standard of requirements given above. 
Cases are constantly occurring in which we require to see 
more than can be seen even by that instrument. Accord- 
ingly I had a speculum made somewhat similar to that in 
regard to the posterior and two small blades, but minus the 
anterior blade; and I found that with this instrument 
(which is here represented—Fig. 1 closed, Fig. 2 open) I 
could see quite as well all that I saw before, and a great 
deal more; for the surface which was previously covered 
by the anterior blade was now exposed to view: in short, not 
only could I see the cervix uteri and parts around, but almost 
the whole vagina, except a portion of its posterior aspect 
which was covered by the back blade. I had lost, no doubt, 


somewhat of reflecting surface, but I had gai ep in 
extent of view; and the parts brought wiitinaonge sight 
I could easily light up by other means. 


in the same direction. It appeared to me that if I co 


spare the anterior blade with the gain already alluded to, 
eae | I might be able to dispense also with the posterior 

lade and gain similarly on the corresponding side of 
i Nor was I disappointed in my ym See pn ; 
the instrument represented in Fig. 3 ( ) and 


the 
for wi 


ig. 4 (0) , which is composed of four narrow blades, I 
= ss the whole vaginal surface, as well as 
the cervix uteri and parts around. Thus what ye vey as 
the first requisite in a speculum is here perfectly f ed in 
this instrument. Not only so, but the second condition also 
—facility of lication—is met more completely in this 
then in other Fig. 3 shows instrument 
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closed; and the space which these four blades occupy is 
considerably less than even the very smallest-sized Ferguson 
speculum, while at the same time it admits of the blades 
being expanded to an extent equal to the capacity of almost 


"There are 

ere are two other great advantages by these 
instruments which I ought to mention. the first place, 
they admit of a digital examination being made simulta- 
neously with the specular. And, secondly, especially with 
the four-bladed instrument, a variety of operations, includ- 
ing those for vesico- and recto-vaginal fistula, can be per- 
formed without the help of an assistant in holding the 
speculum, with a far better view of the parts concerned, 
and therefore with more ease to the operator. 

It might be urged as objections to these instruments— 
first, that by the loss of so much reflecting surfacei i 
would be difficult for want of light ; and, secondly, that be- 
tween the blades the vaginal folds are liable to collapse, and 
so to obstruct the view. The first of these objections I have 
already anticipated. Proper management can easily obviate 
it, and, after all, the defect is not nearly so tas might 
at first sight be supposed; for in the four indes we have 
a total amount of reflecting surface very little short of the 
ordinary speculum of Bozeman or Sims. Moreover, in the 
small posterior ey sy blade, which I have added for the 
= of keeping back the coccyx, as this otherwise inter- 

ered with the view, we gain still more of reflecting surface 
just at the part where the rays of light may be made avail- 
able. As to the collapse of the vagina between the blades, 
IT can only, in reply, oppose fact to imagination, for in prac- 
tice the objection certainly does not exist. 

In conclusion, I suppose that the drawings will explain 
themselves. Fig. 1 shows the three-bladed instrument closed. 
The two small side blades fall easily within the larger 
blade, making it — easy of introduction; while compres- 
sion of the two handles ther simultaneously expands the 
blades, as is shown in Fig. 2, thus separating the — 
walls, and exposing them and the cervix uteri to view. Fig. 3 
shows the four-, or perhaps I might rather call it the five- 
bladed instrument, closed for introduction; and no speculum 
can glide in more easily than it does. Fig. 4 represents the 
blades nee and the extent of surface thus exposed to 
view can be readily appreciated. The blades all open simul- 
taneously by approximating the handles, as is shown in the 
drawing ; they also collapse together for the purpose of with- 
drawal. In each instrument there is a small screw, by means 
of which the blades can be fixed at any point of expansion 
we may and the then maintain its 

ition in the vagina without bei eld there, thus freei 
th operator geocoding which 
may ui 

Yumall that the ciple of the latter instrument is 
equally applicable to the rectum as to the vagina, and it ap- 
pears to me to be as useful either for inspection or for ope- 
ration. On this point, however, I have no experience, and 
must leave that for others to determine. 

George-street, Hanover-square, May, 1870. 


ON THE HYDRATE OF CHLORAL. 
By J. C. OGILVIE WILL, M.D. 


J. M——,, suffering from severe facial neuralgia, brought 
on by exposure for six hours in an open boat after the sink- 
ing of the S.S. Gambia, applied for advice on the 28th of 
January. An eighth of a grain of morphia was injected 
subcutaneously at the site of the pain ; immediate relief was 
experienced. He was also ordered to take a pill containing 
quinine, cannabis, and belladonna, one before an exacerba- 
tion was expected. The pain returned at the same hour as 
it had done for some days previous, when the hypodermic 
injection of morphia was again practised; after which he 
slept for a short time. The same treatment was employed 
during the four following days, when, as he was complaini 
much of want of rest,-a draught containing twenty-five 
grains of hydrate of chloral was administered. In less than 
seven minutes he fell into a calm slumber, which lasted for 
eight hours; and in the morning expressed himself to be 


better in every way. The was repeated each night | 


till the patient was convalescent, with a like favourable re- 
sult. I may add, that the inhalation of nitrite of amyl, 
which I have found useful in cases similar to this, was 
tried, but uced only momentary relief. 

In another most distressin 
hypodermic injections of morphia and atropine, bromide of 
ow greg in drachm doses, and opium in e quantities 

i to induce sleep, a draught, containing a drachm of 
chloral, was ordered, half to be taken. This also failed ; 
but, on the second half being given fifteen minutes after, 
five minutes later the patient was sound asleep, and did not 
awake for seven hours. On the following night a drachm 
was given; sleep followed immediately, but was not of so 
long duration as on the former occasion. For the ten fol- 
lowing nights, two drachms were given; sleep invariably 
came on within five or six minutes, its duration varying 
from eight to twelve hours, and the patient awoke on 
every occasion without experiencing any of the unpleasant 
after-effects some have ascribed to this . On one occa- 
sion, on entering his room, I was much struck with the 
strong odour characteristic of chloral with which the air of 
the apartment was loaded. On examination, I found that it 
proceeded from his breath. This patient, so far as I can 
ascertain, is not in the habit of consuming much alcohol, 
and yet the dose required was much larger than I have 
found necessary in some cases of nervous excitement fol- 
lowing fits of drinking. This is contrary to the experience 
of some, who state the dose of chloral should be in 

roportion to the amount of alcohol the patient is in the 
habit of imbibing. 

In several cases of bronchitis where insomnia, from the 
severity of the ora eS been a constant and most dis- 
tressing symptom, chloral, in quantities ing from thirty 
grains to a drachm, has proved invaluable; the patients 
sleeping for seven or eight hours, and in the morning having 
only a inct remembrance of having coughed during 
the night. 

In whooping-cough chloral has not proved a very efficient 
weapon in my hands; but in some other 7" tarh | infancy, 
as in some varieties of convulsions, more especially those 
arising from irritability during a small doses 
(four grains for a child eight months old) it has had excel- 
lent effects. 
preciation of chloral, from a pay large experience 


potassium, and without the unpleasant after-effects of opium 
and its preparations. 
Aberdeen, March 19th, 1870. 


ON A NEW ARTERY FORCEPS, 
Br C. 8. JEAFFRESON, Esq. 


Tue subject of arresting arterial hemorrhage has given 
rise to some of the most animated and interesting dis- 
cussions in the history of modern surgery; and 80 ex- 
haustive have been the inquiries upon the subject that, in 
a pathological point of view, one can look for but little in 
the future. Not so in the mechanical, from which much 


may yet be expected. 
The instrument which I have devised and described below 
is meant to supersede the ligature, torsion, or acupressure, 


though it is readily applicable to the two former methods 
of arresting hemorrhage, and, indeed, has advantages over 
the ordinary forceps employed for carrying them out. The 
principle of the new method is to draw the bleeding artery 

ithin a small metallic ring (usually lead). This is forcibly 
compressed, and the artery then liberated, hwmorrhage 
being effectually controlled by the compressed and flattened 
i With a little practice, the instrument can be used 
the greatest ease and facility, one hand alone being 


uired. 
"The only pathological point involved is the question of 
the toleration of the tissues to these minute metallic bodies. 
Hitherto, in the few cases which I have 
been found to produce no irritating or deleterious effects ; 
the wound heals over them, and they either corrode and 
disappear or become encysted. This will, I believe, almost 
invariably occur where they are placed upon arteries situated 
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deeply in the tissues, as femorals, liteals, tibials ; and 
for arteries of smaller size it is sel that ing bat 
torsion is necessary. Should the imstrument be required 
for the application of an ligature, it will be found 


in a manner which much facili- 


FIGS 


Fia.s 


clamp forceps”, which is 
iced scale, consists of two canule, 


The 
sented on a Fig. 1 
c and p); a pair of dss), ond the clamp 8, with 


¢ 
its fellow of the opposite side it is required to put the 
ent into operation, a small leaden ring Fig 4) is 
over the ends of the , and made to rest upon 
(0 0) of the clamps. in Fig. 


(. he instrument is now 


nected with the forceps, it draws them within the 
carrying with them the artery, the end of which 
drawn within the circumference of the leaden aes 
is best understood by referring to . 2, where the instru- 
ment is represented with the into the canula. 
The next movement consists of clamping the leaden 

The handle & of the canula D is now —— 


is is shown in Fig. 3, ie 


thus flatten the ring 
instrument is represented with the clamps closed. The 
is now canula 
handle «a is 

to protrude and liberate 
found fastened by the compressed 

The instrument is admirably manufactured by. 
‘Weiss and Sons, of the Strand, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, April, 1870. 

An outbreak of small-pox is reported from Kingston. 

on-Thames. The district medical officers have reported 
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MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 
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Prowmium. 
KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
(OruTHatmic DePaRTMENT.) 
ABSCESS OF THE FRONTAL SINUS; OPERATION ; CURE. 
(Under the care of Mr. Soxteerc WELLs.) 
Tue following is an example of very successful treatment 
of a troublesome and disfiguring affection :— 
R. S——, aged forty, a baker, perceived, about twelve 
years ago, that the right upper eyelid was swollen, and hung 
down over the eye. This swelling disappeared spontaneously 
in the course of a week, but recurred about every two years; 
and six months ago he noticed that, besides the tumefaction 
of the lid, there was a small swelling‘at the inner angle of 
the upper: lid close to the root of the nose. As this gra- 
dually increased in size, he applied for advice at King’s 
the following appearance:—The right eye protrudes con- 
siderably, and is displaced so much downwards and out- 
wards that the upper edge of the cornea is below the level 
of the left lower lid. (See Fig. 1.) The movements of the 
eyeball are greatly curtailed, both upwards and inwards. 


lid is red, and considerably swollen ; and 
inner angle is noticed an oval, tolerably defined 


The 


about the size of a large hazel-nut, which extends 
Bat the nasal ence on 


margin 
is found to be sharply 
concealed by any tumour. The oval swelling, thoug 
and tense, is elastic, yields a distinct sense of fluctuation, 


and is slightly tender to the touch; the also experi- 
poms Acar from the inner corner of the 
eye outwards over the orbit. eye is somewhat injected, 
or bright light. The sight 

and the ex- 


18 cases, and’8 cases appear to have occurred in the 
house. 
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+ can never slip from the grasp. Should the operator wish 
to apply torsion, the handle of the -instrument, with the Tm 
ji forceps, can be rapidly rotated, and at the end of the torsion 
0 ion 0 p tends to 
the forcible application of the clam lose the ee 
Lie) vessel more firmly and securely. Again, in certain situa- 
tions, where it is found impossible, or at least: extremely 
ae difficult, to apply a ligature, this instrament will be found 
} invaluable, as in operations upon the neck of the uterns or 
the back of the throat. 
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a optic nerve, 
' have not produced any hyperemia or cedema of the retina 
4 work- nerve. 
ae Wells considered that the case was in all probability 
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one of abscess of the frontal sinus, which had burst through 
the wall of the orbit, and he strongly advised an operation, 
which was performed on June 16th. A free incision was 
made over the most prominent part of the swelling, the 
skin and fibres of the orbicularis muscle were somewhat dis- 
sected back, and the point of the knife was then plunged 
into the tumour, the incision being enlarged to the size of 
the external wound. A large quantity of thick, greenish pus 
escaped, the eyeball gradually sinking back to its normal 
— On passing the little finger through the incision 
the direction of the frontal sinus, a large irregular open- 
ing was discovered leading into the latter, and readily ad- 
mitting the finger. A good deal of matter having been re- 
moved from the cavity of the distended sinus, the little 
finger of the other hand was passed up the right nostril 
until its tip could be touched by that of the finger in the 
sinus, only a thin plate of bone intervening. This was 
carefully punctured at its lowest part with a troear, and an 
india-rubber drainage tube, having holes cut at short dis- 
tances, was fastened to a director, and the latter passed up 
the nostril into the sinus, and thence through the orbit out 
the external incision. The tube was then easily pulled 

h in the same direction, and its one extremity fast- 

ened to the forehead by a strip or two of plaster, the other 
being left to project a little from the nostril. In this way 
a free communication was maintained between the sinus 
and the nose, so that the former couid be flushed out with 
water and astringent injections, and the discharge flow off 
h the nostril. The operation was followed by a cer- 

tain degree of inflammatory reaction, swelling of the lids 
and cheek, &c.; but these symptoms soon yielded to hot 
poppy fomentations and poultices. The incision was _ 


open so as to permit the free exit of the discharge, and the 
drainage tube was syringed out with lukewarm water several 
times a day, in order to keep it patent, being also slightly 


moved up and down twice daily. The patient recovered 
rapidly, and was made an out-patient on July 3rd, the tube 
still remaining in. The swelling had now almost entirely 
disappeared, the eyeball had resumed its natural position, 
and its range of mobility upwards and inwards was very 

atly increased. The tube was allowed to remain in till 

t. 23rd, when it was removed, as there had been no re- 


eye 
(vide 
He 


Clinical remarks by Mr. Wells.—The frontal sinus may be 
distended either by solid tumours or by a collection of : 
such as mucus or pus. Inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the sinus, leading to the formation of pus, may be 
either acute or chronic in its course, and is generally due to 
a blow or fall, which may, however, have occurred so 


Again, if the swelling extends somewhat lower down, so 
that it is crossed by the tendo oculi, it may be mistaken for 
distension of the lachrymal sac. But we should be guarded 
against such a mistake by the absence of epiphora and 
queens | ion, as well as by the hardness of 
swelling, if it be due to distension of the wall of the 
sinus. It must, however, be freely admitted that in many 
cases the diagnosis of the true nature of the disease re- 
mains doubtful until we make an exploratory incision. If 
it is then found to be an abscess of the frontal sinus, which 
has perforated the roof of the orbit, or a distension of the . 
sinus by mucus, the contents of the sinus should be emptied 
with the finger or injections of lukewarm water, and a free 
communication should then be established between the 
sinus and nose by ing a drainage-tube in the manner 
above described. The tu should be worn for several 
months, until all discharge from the nostril has ceased. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 
SOME RECENT OPERATIONS. 

Removal of Tumour from the Buttock.—The patient in this 
case was a healthy middle-aged seaman, who about seven 
years since noticed for the first time a hard growth of the 
size of a pea in the right buttock. This increased steadily 
and slowly in size, and in its development was attended 
with but little pain or inconvenience. On the patient’s 
admission into Guy’s Hospital, under the care of Mr. Cock, 
there was found at the lower part of the right gluteal 
region a hard movable tumour of the size of an apple, which 
was in close relation to the corresponding tuber ischii, and 
seemed to be connected with this process by means of a 
narrow band of dense connective tissue. Mr. Cock, before 
commencing the operation for the removal of this growth, 
stated that its precise nature was doubtful. It was clearl 
non-malignant, but its structure could not be determin 
positively before removal. It was in all probability, con- 
sidering its seat, either an enlarged bursa ened by in- 
flammatory deposit, or an adipose tumour condensed and 
indurated by constant pressure. The growth on removal 
was found to be a firm fibrous tumour, compressed from 
without inwards, and divided into two distinct lobes. It 
was not enclosed within any capsule, and was adherent on 
all sides to the surrounding connective tissue, so that a 
cautious dissection had to be made. Mr. Cock stated that 
enlarged and hardened burse in front of the knee often 

ted, on section, an appearance similar to that of the 
our in this case, but that the former might always be 
observed to have in their centre a cavity, in some cases of 
considerable size, in others very small and scarcely appre- 
ciable. The growth removed from the buttock was solid 
throughout, and presented no orifice or cavity of any kind. 
With persons who from the nature of their occupations 
were confined for some time in the sitting posture one 
might readily account for the occurrence of disease of this 
kind in one or both buttocks; but in the present case, the 
subject of which was a sailor, no explanation could be given 
as to the cause of its development. 

Removal of Tumour from Arm.—Mr. Cock next removed a 
small cystic tumour from the back of the left arm. The 
patient was a man of advanced age. The operation in this 
case was performed for the sake of removing the supposed 
cause of severe neuralgic pains which extended from the 
seat of the tumour along the upper limb to the back of the 
wrist. The wth was an ary cystic tumour, of the 
size of a small walnut, with a distinct membranous wall, 
and thick yellow fluid contents. It was peculiar, however, 
in being closely connected with the upper part of the ay 
musele, some fibres of which had to be removed by 
knife in consequence of their fusion with the sac of the 

Lithotomy.—This operation was performed by Mr. Pc ad 
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for the removal of a mulberry calculus. The patient was a 
corpulent adult, who had suffered from symptoms of stone 
in the bladder for ten years. These symptoms had latterly 
been very severe, consisting in much vesical irritation, re- 
peated hemorrhage, and frequent attacks of retention of 
urine. The introduction of a catheter for the relief of the 
last-mentioned symptom had generally been followed by 
profuse bleeding from the bladder and urethra. It was de- 
cided to perform lithotomy, as the irritation caused by the 
introduction of instruments into the bladder, and the sub- 
sequent hemorrhage, were contra-indications to the crushing 
of treatment. The stone was removed by the ordinary 
teral operation, and proved to be a very well marked 
specimen of the oxalate-of-lime calculus, of a dark colour, 
very brittle, and much nodulated. The operation, however, 
was attended with great difficulty, and required much care 
and patience in its performance. The ready passage of a 

- sound into the bladder was prevented in consequence of the 
existence of several false passages, and of a spasmodic con- 
dition of the urethra; the perineum was a very deep one, 
so that the blades of even a long pair of lithotomy forceps 
could not be passed far beyond the prostate. Finally, to 
add to these serious complications, the caleulus, when 
seized in the forceps, was broken into as many as eight dis- 
tinct nodulated fragments, which had to be removed by the 
scoop. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 
STRANGULATED OBLIQUE INGUINAL HERNIA IN A CHILD 
TWO AND A HALF YEARS OLD ; OPERATION ; 

SAC OPENED ; RADICAL CURE. 

(Under the care of Mr. Francis Mason.) 


For the following notes we are indebted to Mr. R. H. 
Lloyd, the house-surgeon. We are informed that the 
patient, who was seen recently, remains quite well, and 
free from hernial protrusion. 

A boy, aged two and a half years, was admitted at 10.15 
p.m. Dec. 14th, 1869. The father stated that his child had 
had a hernia of the right side since birth, for which he had 
never worn a truss. e rupture gave no trouble, always 
readily going back when the child was placed in the recum- 
bent posture until the day before admission, when he a 
— in considerable pain, referred to the region of the 

ernia, which could not be returned with the means usually 
adopted. Vomiting occurred at intervals up to the time of 
admission ; but, according to the parents’ account, was not 
markedly stercoraceous. The bowels had not acted for 
two complete days. 

On examination, the little patient was found with a pale, 
anxious countenance. The abdomen was tense, but not 
very tender to the touch. There was an external inguinal 
hernia on the right side, extending down to the scrotum. 
The parts affected were very red and tense, and extremely 
painful. Tongue rather dry; pulse quick; but there was 
no eee depression of the system. There was no impulse 
in the hernia when the child cried, and taxis failed to effect 
its reduction. Hot fomentations were ordered, and the 
child passed a quiet night, sleeping fairly, but vomited 
some bilious-looking matter. 

In the morning the pain in the tumour had increased ; 
and the boy was evidently suffering a deal. In the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Holt, and at his uest, Mr. 
Mason saw the patient, and, finding no amelioration of the 
symptoms, at once determined to operate. Therefore, on 
Dec. 15th, at 1.30 p.m., the patient was placed under the 
influence of chloroform, and an incision, about an inch long, 
was made by transfixion over the long axis of the swelling. 
With a little dissection the sac was readily reached, and an 
attempt then made to return the hernia without opening 
this viseus; but, failing in this, the sac was opened, when 
two or three ounces of serous fluid immediately escaped. 
The intestine was of a deep-claret colour, and closely lining 
the interior of the sac at the point opened. The stricture, 
which was at the external ring, having been divided in the 
upward direction, the bowel was carefully returned, and the 
wound closed with silk sutures. A thick pad was placed 
tightly on the part, with the view of procuring a radical 
cure. At 7 p.m. the child’s bowels acted spontaneously. 


hours. With the exception of some effusion into the right 
side of the scrotum, which speedily disappeared on removing 
the bandage, he went on uninterruptedly well. When he 
left the hospital early in January, the radical cure was per- 
fectly effected ; and when seen recently (Feb. 14th) there 
was not the slightest return of the hernial protrusion, al- 
though he has not worn a truss since the tion. 

After the patient was removed from the table, Mr. Mason 
spoke of the difficulty of arriving at an exact diagnosis in 
such cases. He dwelt on the differences between so-called 
congenital hernia, infantile hernia, and hernia as usually 
found in the adult ; and described what he was prepared to 
find in the event of it being one of the above-named 
varieties. The class had observed the great caution he had. 
used in opening the sac. This was of the utmost importance 
in all operations for hernia; but it was in this instance im- 
perative on account of the very delicate structure of the 
Mr. Mason strongly urged the necessity for ope- 
rating early in cases strangulated hernia, and drew 
attention to the extremely congested state of the intestine 
in this instance. The case afforded many points for in- 
structive thought, and was chiefly interesting on account 
of the age of the child. The patient was very young for 
such a proceeding. The bandage was put on tightly on 
—- bring about a radical cure of the disease, which, 
as y observed, answered every expectation. 


amd of Books 


What shall we Teach? or, Physiology in Schools. By Epw1n 
Lanxester, M.D., F.R.S. London: Groombridge and Sons. 
1870.—The above is the title of a very sensible little essay 
by Dr. Lankester, written with the object of drawing at- 
tention to the advisability of introducing physiology into 
schools, and of showing the importance of a knowledge of 
its laws to members of every class in the community, and 
to both sexes. To all he points out that a knowledge of the 
ill-effects of overcrowding, impure air, deficient food and 
clothing, is of extreme value in enabling them to guard 
against contagious disease. He advocates the investigation 
of its laws by the clergyman, who, as preacher, missionary, 
minister, or priest, is still the centre of a circle which his 
mental and moral culture must influence to a great extent. 
Equally important is it for the lawyer to have acquaintance 
with the rudiments of physiology, that he may form a cor- 
rect judgment not only in cases which may come before him 
if he be a coroner, but also in innumerable cases that daily 
occur in both civil and criminal jurisdiction. Nor is it less 
important to the engineer and architect, as testified by the 
failure of the arrangements for ventilation in the House of 
Commons, and the similar defects in the underground rail- 
ways of London. Lastly, such knowledge should be pos- 
sessed by the tradesman, who so frequently unites in him- 
self the offices of alderman, town-councillor, vestryman, and 
member of a board of guardians; in all of which posts the 
knowledge of the application of physiological laws is in 
constant requisition, though but too rarely possessed—nay, 
often wilfully ignored. “It is not less important,” Dr. 
Lankester proceeds to observe, “ that the wife of a working 
man should be taught the causes of disease in the house- 
hold than he himself. If she is ignorant and careless, the 
arrangements of the household are such as to encourage 
those conditions which favour the spread of contagious dis- 
eases.” The ignorance that prevails on these subjects is 
extraordinary. Dr. Lankester states that a few years ago 
a sanitary association in St. James’s, Westminster, provided 
ventilators for all the overcrowded houses of the resident 
artisans. At the end of a year, when an inspection was 
made, it was found that nearly all the ventilators had been 
artificially blocked up; and the same thing occurred in the 


He was ordered one drop of the tincture of opium every six 
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ally holds one hundred inquests yearly on children found 
suffocated in bed by the side of their mothers, and caleu- 
lates that, if the same proportions prevail elsewhere, three 
thousand infants are thus annually destroyed in Great Bri- 
tain ; and he believes that in nine cases out of ten the death 
results from gross ignorance in the mother of the laws which 
govern the life of the child. A still greater amount of harm 
is produced by injudicious feeding ; and he truly says that 
even amongst the most intelligent women the wildest ideas 
of the nature of food are entertained, and children, when 
not suckled, are subjected to experiments which often prove 
fatal. We may instance a case which fell under our own 
knowledge a short time ago, where a lady, certainly not 
deficient in education, maintained that her child (aged six 
months) was unable to digest bread and milk, but was get- 
ting fat on beer and bacon. Asa conclusion from all this, 
Dr. Lankester maintains that the rudiments of physiology 
and the principal laws of hygiene should be made a part of 
all, even the most primary, education. Thus, and thus 
alone, will the masses be made to understand the necessity 
for good food, good air, abstinence from alcoholic drinks, 
and attention to numerous other laws, to preserve the mens 
sana in corpore sano which the inhabitants of our temperate 
climate should possess. 

Cases of Syphilitic Affection of the Third Nerve, producing 
Mydriasis, with and without Ptosis. By Vicror pe Méric, 
F.R.C.S. (exam.), &¢. — Mr. de Méric has had so large an 
experience in the treatment of syphilis generally that we 
took up his little pamphlet with much interest to compare 
the results of his observation with our own. He gives the 
details of six cases that have occurred in his own practice, 
and two or three in the practice of others. In five of these 
he was able to obtain evidence of the prior existence of 
syphilis ; and the ophthalmic affection in all appeared either 
in the secondary or tertiary stage, though by no means 
limited to severe or trifling cases of syphilitic disease. He 
considers that, as regards the pathology of the affection, it 
is occasioned by an inflammation of the sheath of the trunk 
or branches of the third nerve, though occasionally due, 
no doubt, to disease of the central portion of the nervous 
system. In this we are quite disposed to concur. Mr. 
de Méric makes some sensible remarks in reference to the 
employment of mercury and iodide of potassium, on the 
former of which there can be but little question our main 
reliance in most of these cases must be placed, though we 
have personally great faith in blisters applied to the temple, 
which probably act both in a direct and reflex manner. 
Mr. de Méric is satisfied with the results he obtained from 
the employment of electricity, though we must acknowledge 
that, after having given it a fair trial in a good many cases, 
we are unable to endorse his opinion, and have in all instances 
been disposed to attribute any improvement observed, not 
to the electricity, but to the remedies administered. In 
none of the cases recorded was there any marked internal 
disease of the eye. We recommend this little brochure to 
our readers, and wish that some of those who have met with 
a series of interesting cases would follow our author’s exam- 
ple in publishing them. 

Des Eaux Minérales de Contrexéville et de leur emploi dans le 
Traitement de la Gravelle, de la Goutte, du Catarrhe Vésical, 
fc. Par le Dr. A. E. Desovr, Médecin Inspecteur, &c. 
pp. 96. Paris: Delahaye. 1870.—Considering how often we 
have to treat gout in this country, and how frequently the 
hygienic and pharmaceutical means fail, it is no wonder 
that the medical attendant often turns to the use of ap- 
propriate mineral waters, either at the springs or at the 
patient’s residence. This book will give every therapeu- 
tical and topographical information respecting a charming 
French watering-place, situated in that noble chain of 


mountains called the Vosges, between Lorraine and Alsace. 
Contrexéville enjoys some anti-lithic reputation among 
our professional brethren on the other side of the channel ; 
and, for actual gout, it ranks even above Vichy. Dr. Debout, 
the Government physician at these springs, tells us, in this 
interesting little book, that we must not judge these springs 
by the amount of alkaline ingredients, but by their effects 
observed in gout, gravel, catarrh of the bladder, &c., sul- 
phate of lime being the chief agent. These waters, taken 
internally, are reported to facilitate the passing of 
uric-acid calculi, and to do great good in chronic gout. 
Heated in such a way as to prevent any decomposition, they 
are used for baths, in which the patient absorbs a notable 
quantity of the salts. It should be noticed, moreover, that 
the place is easily reached from Paris, that it affords 
every comfort to the visitor, and that the country around 
offers the most delightful opportunities for excursions, 
drives, &c. This pamphlet forms an agreeable con- 
trast to the books we sometimes see extolling certain 
watering-places. There is no enthusiastic and exclusive 
eulogium, but the facts are stated quietly, sensibly, and in 
very clear 

Lunacy: its Past and Present. By Ropert GARDINER 
F.S.A., L.R.C.S. Edin., M.R.C.8S. Eng., &. With 
Appendix. London: Longmans.—Mr. Gardiner Hill has 
proved his priority over other English claimants to the 
conception and practice of the non-restraint system in the 
treatment of lunatics. His pamphlet (for it is little more) 
is clearly and vigorously written, and his demonstration of 
the falsity of the claim set up in behalf of the late Dr. 
Charlesworth is, we venture to say, complete. Dr. Conolly, 
for whom (not by whom) a claim to the conception and 
systematic abolition of restraint has been put forward, 
wrote, with a candour eminently characteristic of that true 
physician,—“I might never have conceived the idea of en- 
tirely excluding restraints from an asylum if I had not seen 
that it was practicable at Lincoln” (which he visited in May, 
1839,with Mr. Gardiner Hill). At the same time, the claim to 
having discovered such a system of treatment seems to us 
a somewhat absurd one. As in the case of the Reformation, 
or the method of inductive research, the man whom pos- 
terity calls the “reformer” is merely the man who has in- 
terpreted aright the tendency of things, and given it the 
most effective impulse, at the most opportune moment. Of 
course sagacity and energy are required for the perform- 
ance of such a part; but not the “creative” genius which 
persons like Mr. Gardiner Hill would fain arrogate to them- 
selves. There were “reformers before the Reformation,” 
and the “inductive method” is better analysed in Aris- 
totle’s “Organon” than in Bacon’s; and we have little 
doubt that if we search closely enough into the records of 
the past we shall find Mr. Gardiner Hill’s “non-restraint 
system” in its essence anticipated. But, for all that, we 
are not disposed to detract from his merits. It is enough 
that he was the first man in England to conceive and carry 
out his system. But, now that we are on the subject of 
titles and claims, why does Mr. Gardiner Hill call himself 
(or allow himself to be called) “ Dr.” Gardiner Hill on the 
outside of his book? He is simply a surgeon, and has not 
qualified for the summi in medicini honores. Such a stickler 
for giving every man his due should not stultify himself 
on the threshold, or add fresh point to the favourite line of 
Sir W. Hamilton— 

“ Turpe est doctori cum culpa redarguit ipsum |” 

The Journal of the Quekett Microscopical Club, No. 10, 
April, 1870 (Hardwicke), contains an interesting little essay 
on the “ Distribution and Aspects of Mosses in Europe,” 
by Dr. Braithwaite, to whom a handsome testimonial has 
recently been presented for a course of lectures on this 
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subject; Notes by Alph. de Brébisson on some French Dia- 
toms; a Note on the Crystallisation of Hippuric Acid, by 
Mr. White; a paper by Mr. Lowne on the Cornea, and one 
by Mr. Cooke, accompanied by five plates, on Microscopic 
Moulds. The annwal soirée of the Club, held last month in 
University College, was a great success; and none would 
have rejoiced more in the prosperity of the Club than the 
lamented microscopist whose name it bears. 

Practical Suggestions in Reference to Sewage, Drainage, and 
Water-supply of Lunatic Asylums. By Rosert Rawiinson, 
Esq., C.B., Government Engineer.— Although these ad- 
mirable suggestions have been prepared at the instigation 
of the Lunacy Commissioners for the use of lunatic asy- 
lums, they are equally applicable to other public insti- 
tutions, and should be adopted by all public bodies having 
charge of sewerage, drainage, and water works. If these 
suggestions had been generally acted upon, we should not 
have had so many cases in which sewerage works had failed 
to improve the sanitary condition of unhealthy towns. We 
suspect that Suggestion 14, for example, is rarely enforced— 
viz.: “That drains should not pass direct from sewers to the 
inside of wards or houses; but all drains should end at an 
outside wall, at a manhole-shaft, and house-drains, sink- 
pipes, and soil-pipes should have ample means of external 
ventilation provided from the manhole-shaft.” If this sug- 
gestion were observed, there would be no need of sink-traps, 
which are continually out of order; and even imperfect 
house drains would be harmless, because they would cease to 


_admit the sewer gases. Suggestion 16 is also one which it 


is particularly necessary to impress upon architects—viz.: 
«‘ That sinks and waterclosets should be placed against ex- 
ternal walls, so that the refuse water or soil may be dis- 
charged into a drain, commencing from a fully-ventilated 
shaft outside the main wall.” Our Reports on Hospitals 
and Workhouses testify how continually this simple rule is 
violated. Waterclosets and sinks are often found im the 
very centre of the dwelling; and as the drains of necessity 
pass under a portion of the internal floors, the least leakage 
introduces. rats, sewer gases, &o., to the serious injury of 
the inhabitants. We would earnestly invite all public bodies 
to adopt these suggestions as standing orders for the exe- 
cution of such works. 


REPORT 


STATE OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


Wir one exception, our proposals to inspect and report 
upon the sanitary condition of public schools have been 
most cordially responded to. Our Report on Marlborough 
College has not only been acknowledged, but its recom. 
mendations are in course of adoption. We have been wel- 
comed at Westminster and Wellington College. Every 
facility has been offered by the Head Masters of Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, Haileybury, Uppingham, Oakham, Clifton 
College, and other public schools; and invitations have 
been addressed to us to visit even private schools. It has 
remained only to the authorities of Christ’s Hospital to 
obstruct our efforts, and to declare that they “see no ad- 
vantage to be derived from our proposed investigation into 
the sanitary condition of the school.” Whilst this refusal 
will have no influence upon ourselves, nor materially affect 
the result of our investigations, we have no doubt the public 
will draw their own inferences. Christ’s Hospital is, par ewcel- 
dence, a public institution, and there is none into which the 


public have so good a right of entry. Every Englishman 
is interested in its management and welfare. And at this 
moment, when some of reconstruction is imperative, 
and when the question of removal to a country site is being 
seriously discussed, it can scarcely be denied that the 
Committee of Almoners have incurred a grave responsibility 
in refusing us the opportunity of acquiring any materials 
by which the public may be enabled to form a correct judg~ 
ment on the merits of the case. Fortunately, this reticence 
of the Almoners is exceptional. The public have hitherto 
been freely admitted, and every information has been libe- 
rally given. There is, and should be, nothing to conceal; 
and whilst we believe that the facts which it will be our 
duty to present may be relied upon as entirely correet, we 
are compelled to state that we have, in some cases, been 
debarred from making our observations as complete as we 
should desire. 

At the present time there are 750 boys, who are lodged 
in 16 dormitories, the larger number of which contain from 
43 to 48 beds. On the whole, the sanitary construction of 
these buildings may be pronounced fairly satisfactory. Hach 
boy has over 600—and in some rooms 700—cubic feet of 
space, irrespective of boxes and furniture. The beds are in 
some cases close, but not so near together as to cause any 
ill result. The windows, though opposite, are in some cases 
small, and ill-placed because they do not reach the ceiling. 
The ventilation is carried on by open fire-grates, windows, 
Sherringham valves, and smaller ventilators in the ceiling. 
There is also a good inlet provided through a small room 
called the wardrobe. No ill effects have ever been observed. 
In Ward 7, -however, all the Sherringham valves were 
closed on account of the cold weather. Under these circum- 
stances the upper part of the room is not satisfactorily 
ventilated, and it is certainly desirable that there should 
be means of constant ventilation without draught, beyond 
the control either of boys or matrons. The floors are sanded. 
between the beds, an operation more calculated to make and 
conceal, than prevent or remove, dirt. The closets, faurni- 
ture, &c., are all that can be desired. The sick are treated 
in a separate building, which is divided into two parts, one 
for ordinary cases, and the other for infectious diseases. 
There are in all 72 beds, but never more than 40 have 
been occupied at once. There is cross ventilation in all the 
wards. The waterclosets are mach too small, open directly 
into the wards, and are most improperly placed close to 
the fire; there is a‘small opening into a flue for ventilation, 
but nothing short of constant supervision and admirable 
administration would keep them in a tolerable state. 
Whilst this accommodation must be pronounced ample and 
satisfactory, we cannot help noticing a certain sombre and 
prison-like appearance the hospital. Some im- 
provements have been made ; windows have been enlarged, 
and pictures placed upon the walls; but, in spite of all, it 
is impossible to help sighing for more cheerful surroundings 
for the sick. These remarks apply also to the class-rooms, 
which, although fair in a sanitary point of view, might be 
greatly improved by judicious decoration, and by a some- 
what more liberal provision for artificial heat and venti: 
lation. It has been found elsewhere that mischief is 
lessened, and attention to study increased, by these means. 

No one:can inspect the courts and cloisters without see- 
ing their lamentable insufficiency as playgrounds, particu- 
larly for so many boys. As Mr. Fearon observes, “the 
bluecoat boys do not know how to play.” The surface of 
the ground is too hard and slippery for games of speed and 
strength; in fact, many of the violent games formerly in 
vogue are now prohibited; and were it not that leave is 
freely granted to visit friends, the health of the boys would 
undoubtedly decline. A proposal is said to be under con- 
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that London is more unhealthy than the country, but that 
the mortality of Christ’s Hospital would certainly be re- 


is | duced by removal to a healthier site. 


remains in a very imperf It is neither covered i 
nor fitted as it should be. The question of removal 


It may be admitted at once that epidemics, 


boys, and disappears; more rarely it extends. Thus, taking 
the last eight years,—in 1862 there were 4 cases in the 
ring ; in 1863 there were 87 cases, and 2 deaths; in 1864 
re was a single case. After an interval of three years, 
the disease reappeared on the ing of the school in 1867, 
and there were 17 cases before idays. In the autumn 


the | of the same year there was another outbreak, with 34 cases 


as an unanswerable argument in favour of the. i 
sanitary improvements 


is 5 per thousand for all England, 
so that the mortality of the boys of Christ's Hospital, as 
with the ion, isas2to5. Whilst 


he circumstances are not by any means 
population includes of 


provinces is still less—viz., 1°339 per thousand ; and for 
those who reside in London it is 1-422 per thousand. Whilst 
if we look to Wellington College, where there are eighty 
foundation boys, many delicate boys who have been reared 
‘in India, we find undoubted evidence of the advantages of 
air in the fact that there has been only one death since 

the opening of the College twelve years ago, and even that 
resulted from incurable hereditary disease. So that we have 
proof from the most opposite sources, not only 


and 1 death. In 1868 isolated cases occurred five times, 
ing continual anxiety. In the spring of last year there 
@ single case; but in the autumn, when the 


He 


only appeared 
-one years ; and at Wellington Coll > 

have occurred in five out of twelve years, ’ 
having assumed an epidemic or fatal form. Indeed, at this 
admirably arranged college, there has only been a single 

, Which occurred in a somewhat strumous 
patient, At Christ’s Hospital, notwithstanding this ex- 
cellent treatment, the mortality has been one in forty-four, 
a rate which contrasts unfavourably with the rar | 
schools, and proves that the bluecoat boys are not as we 
able to support the ordeal of this terrible disease. This, 
therefore, is another argument in favour of removing the 
school. Evidence of this nature might be greatly extended. 
But it is further urged that there has never been any 
cholera or diphtheria, that there is very little diarrhma, 
and that not fatal. Mr. Paget testifies.also to the speedy 
healing of wounds, whilst it is a common observation that 
weakly boys improve in health, and all in the course of the 
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4 
sideration to take a cricket-field in the suburbs, and to q 
transfer the whole school from work to play twice a week. { 
‘This appears to us an acknowledgment that some change q 
absolutely required. It is doubtful, however, if the public particularly Y 
is likely to be satistied with so partial and clumsy an ex- | of seariet fever, not prevail. re infections s 
pedient. An admirable swimming-bath has recently been | diseases it.cannot be denied, however, that the boys live 4 
made,and the bathing-room improved ; but the nasium | habitually on the edge of a volcano. They live in the midst 4 

absent. They are obliged with it whenever 
probably paralysed the Almoners for a time; but there is no they go out. It would be to expect that the iq 
occasion for delay. A covered gymnasium might be made | boysshould escape infection when these diseases extensively qi 
in a very few weeks, which could be removed, if necessary, they bons Mbsly to take 4 
with the school. There is, however, no chance of removal a country town. And the ing is borne out by facts. | 
for several years, and even in that.case it is certain that a | In Christ’s Hospital Sodietehantenal scarlatina are by no “fs 
<dday-school would remain, for which a , _— would be | means infrequent. Sometimes the disease affects a few 1 
required. The Grecians have a boat clab. They have two 
boats at Putney, and it is contemplated to haveathird ; but a 
we failed toascertain whether they havecompeted successfully e 
as oarsmen with other public schools. Of all days in the 
week, Sunday is the bluest for a bluecoat boy. He has little 
per age wee The day is full of dreariness, and it is 3 
only of late some attempt has been made to relieve . 
hall. Mr. describes the country walk as the Sunday g 
safety valve of our public schools, and it is easy to see how # 
conducive it must be to cheerfulness and health. allied in London, there were eight Cases Wiln- d 

From the buildings and play-yards we must now turn to It is pretty evident that the immunity from a 
the boys themselves. Throughout the recent debate as to not connected with the site, but is due to the 7 
removal it has been assumed that their health is excellent. lygienic and preventive measures which are 
Nor are there wanting many important facts which indicate to avert infection within che, Respeeat 3 
that they suffer less from the situation than might be And here it is right to express a most i 
reasonably supposed. Thus the low mortality is regarded of the matrenly arrangements of the wards. Bach 7 

and her servant have charge of ns fifty boys. 
ense | Practacally they live in the same apartment, this apart- wy 

ment has many of the great advantages of home. The 
which formerly prevailed have completely disappeared. | matron watches the boys always with kindly, 
During the twenty years ending 1854 the deaths. were 1 in | maternal, interest. The very first approaches o 
125 per annum, and this excessive death-rate has been most | tion are observed, and the patient is instantly 
satisfactorily reduced. ~ ey ae 1862 | see the doctor, who, on the other hand, thinks 
the annual average mortality was 5, in place of 8 per | trivial for notice. It is something to say th 
thousand; and during the last eight years there have been | never been a fatal case of croup, and that it 
but 12 deaths, or at the annual rate of only 2 per thou- | ever, left to the tutors to discover that a bo 
sand. The average annual mortality of boys between the | that there is.every guarantee that an infected 

removed before he has acquired the property o 

eating the disease. Upon the oceurrence of ac 

is stripped.and;bathed from head to foot. His 

Ving all possible credit to tne management for this ¢ burned, and his bed and bedding disinfected i 
result, it is necessary to observe that the comparison is ob- | In hospital he is.of course kept separate, and 1 
viously unsound, T been known of the infection being propagated 
the same. The gen matter how slight the case, the Frere is detai 
class and constitution—the poor, the starving, and diseased. | twenty-eight days. It is found dropsy nev 
The blueceat boys, on the contrary, are selected, Allpauper | before the fourteenth day, and never vier 
ighth. So that, when he has been pronoun arly con- 
suffering from incurable infirmity or dangerous disease ; he hair is.cut and washed, 
indeed, such cases are of necessity discharged. Although | he receives new clothes, and, is sent to the country for a 
the exclusion of weakly-looking boys is not very rigidly en- | month, where he is placed’in a family without children. At 
the end of that time he is permitted to return, but before 
to the insanitary conditions of the lehensing. Bene. ore- | he re-enters the school the processes of cleansing and 
over, the boys have been fortified by a residence at Hert- | changing are again gone through. No instance has been 
ford, and it would be sad indeed if the mortality were not | known in which the boys so treated have propagated the 
ee eee upon them. If we compare | disease. ’ 
the ty with other schools, the result is not so satis- In the country the intervals between successive epi- 

a For example: the South Metropolitan Pa demics are, as might be expected, longer. Even at Marl- / 

receives much younger children than Christ’s Hos. borough College, where there was so great a tendency for "| 

pital, and they are drawn, altogether irrespective of their F 

state of health, from a lower stratum of society. We should ei 

expect a higher death-rate, and yet it is only 2°3 per thou- } 
sand. The Royal Military School at Chelsea also receives | 

younger children, and yet the annual death-rate is only | : 
. 2°03 per thousand. At the Naval School at Greenwich the 
same remark applies, and yet the annual mortality is only 
1-88 per thousand, or rather less than that of Christ’s Hos- | 
pital. The average annual mortality of soldiers’ children in | 
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half year. This may be and probably is quite true, but 
there is nothing which cannot equally be said of public 
country schools. Many of the bluecoat boys may have 
suffered actual privation in their homes before admission, 
and in most cases the indulgences of the holidays tend to 
im the health. Mr. Paget would be the last to wish his 


jon pressed beyond the point to which it goes; and he | rall 


would probably be quite as ready to state that wounds heal 
more quickly and more certainly in the country than in 
town. Indeed, it is in such cases that fresh, pure air exerts 
such a wonderful effect. 

But it may be urged that all this is, in a sense, negative, 
and that, in order to justify the removal of the hospital, it 
is reasonable to ask for some direct proof that the boys 
suffer from residence in town. Granting that London air 
does not kill any considerable number of boys, or make 
them susceptible of any serious di in the five years 
during which they breathe it, is no effect produced? In 
what way, then, does town air act injuriously upon the 

thful frame, and how shall we perceive its consequences? 
is is best answered by the observation of young children, 
who feel its influence most. They become fastidious and 
capricious, and they eat less. This leads, after a time, to 
a certain pallor of skin, and languor of the muscular and 
nervous systems. If long enough continued, the growth is 
checked, and the brain acquires an unhealthy irritability. 
There is also an undoubted tendency to simple febri 
attacks, and a malaise only to be oat by change of air. 
What indications are there of this state amongst the blue- 
coat boys? We find many. The boys’ appetite is capricious 
in the extreme. Formerly this was more manifest than 
now. Time was when Tuesday was a general fast, because 
the pudding was not liked, and even now the consumption 
of any dish is influenced by its popularity. Only lately it 
was found absolutely necessary to discontinue the use of 
hashed meat, because the false idea prevailed that it was 
made from the refuse of the plates. At Wellington College 
hashed meat is so popular that the authorities find it 
per end impossible to meet the demand for it. Prac- 
y speaking, there is no stint of food. The boys have 
as much meat as they can eat at dinner. This is proved by 
the remnants left at dinner, which average 25 Ib. per day, 
and formerly were double, according to Mr. Hare’s report. 
But the on is miserably small as com with 
other schools. e quantity cooked daily is calculated to 
ve 4 0z. of cooked meat to every boy. As carcasses are 
ht this would be about 6 oz. of raw meat, including 
bone. Whereas we found that the Marlborough boys 
consumed no less than 14 oz. of uncooked meat without 
bone, and at Wellington College it is even more. Nor is 
the deficiency made up by other things. The consumption 
of bread does not exceed that by boys in workhouses, whilst 
the allowance of pudding, which, by the way, is excellently 
made, is not peculiar to the school. But it has been 
suggested that the defective _ is due to the fact 
that the “. Lee shop ”’ is a or an hour before dinner, 
boys spoiling their appetites by buns, cakes, and impro 
food. This may be, to some extent, the case; bat the 
Almoners, unlike the masters of certain other schools, are 
not interested in the creation of small appetites, and so 
might reasonably be called upon to defer the privilege of 
buying sweets until after dinner. We tried to discover 
whether or not the diet is ———_ from without, but 
wita a negative result. The defective appetites must, there- 


fore, be due to the influence of confinement and London air. 


Nor are there wanting other evidences of a depressed 
standard of vitality. Su ing that the ordinary diet is 
sufficient for the boys, it is a significant fact that 200 boys 
were having extra beer by order of the doctor; 20 boys, 
3 of whom are Grecians, were having wine ; 20 were taking 
cod-liver oil regularly; 7 were taking quinine and iron, 
5 quinine only, 6 steel only, and 5 or 6 more were taking 
alteratives. this seems to indicate that influences exist 
which need to be continually corrected by artificial means. 
Besides the 9 patients with scarlet fever which were sent 
into the country last year, 24 others were recommended 
country air, most of them having suffered from slight 
fevers and debility. 

The following are the conclusions which appear to be 
fairly deducible from the foregoing facts :— 

1. That no efforts are spared to secure the health of the 
‘boys to the extent the present site permits. 


2. That the mortality is not by any means particularly 
favourable, and that it might be lessened by the removal of 
the school to a country site. 

3. That whilst there is no evidence of any excessive acute 
disease, there are many indications that the physical de- 
velopment of the boys is by no means so perfect as is gene- 
y sup 
4. That the appetite of the boys is remarkably capricious, 
and their consumption of animal food unusually small. 

5. That infectious diseases, particularly scarlet fever, 
occur more frequently than they do in a less densely popu- 
lated district, and the immunity from epidemics is due to 
the admirable hygienic treatment of infected boys. 

6. That the evil influences inseparable from the present 
site need to be continually corrected by artificial means, 
and by change of air. 

7. That the space for play is insufficient to secure a per- 
fect physical development. 

8. That these defects can only be remedied by the re- 
moval of the school. 

These conclusions are consistent not only with general 
— but with common sense. No governor of the 
charity would think for a moment of sending his own son 
to a school similarly placed. No statistics, however favour- 
able, no absence of zymotic disease—in fact, no arguments 
whatever, would convince him of the healthiness of an 
atmosphere clouded by smoke, invaded by London fogs, and 
teeming with exhalations from three millions of people. On 
the contrary, he would rely upon the general experience of 
mankind, that pure air, bright skies, green fields, and ample 
play-grounds are the means by which the constitution of the 

ng is best fortified and matured, and by which he would 
est provide his son with such a stock of health and energy 
as would enable him to maintain the battle of life with a 
reasonable prospect of success. These arguments apply to 
the boys of Christ’s Hospital with peculiar force. Many are 
orphans, many inherit weakly constitutions, if not positive 
disease. All have to depend upon their own exertions for 
success in life ; and it seems to us the bounden duty of the 
governors to give them the highest sanitary privileges, 
especially if the gift be consistent with an extension of the 
benefits to many others. We have avoided the monetary 
and the educational questions, not because they are unim- 
portant, but because it seemed to us to be a special duty to 
protest against the proposition that the health of these poor 
penned-up boys would not be benefited by greater freedom 
and purer air. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


ABSTRACT OF THE ORATION DELIVERED BY 
MR. FRANCIS MASON, F.R.C.S., 
On Monday, May 2nd, 1870. 

Arrex thanking the Fellows for the distinguished position 
in which they had placed him, Mr. Mason said that it had 
been an annual custom, since the Society was instituted in 
1773, to elect one of its Fellows as Orator, whose function, 
to quote the words of the old law, shall be “‘to deliver a 
discourse on the best means of promoting the intentions of 
the Society, and the general improvement of medical know- 
ledge.” Having referred to certain changes which brought 
the meeting together, he said that two years ago he had 
resolved to search the records of the Society with the view 
of ascertaining the kind of work done at its meetings. He 
had now fulfilled that self-imposed task, and ventured to 
submit a few out of the numberless invaluable incidents 
recorded, selecting chiefly such as might bear on surgery, 
throwing in, here and there, two or three — relating 
to other departments of the healing art which seemed to 
possess more than ordinary interest. Some were curious— 
even amusin d all taught instructive lessons. He gave 

e resented, he “the v an 

of our lives year.” 
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7 | The first note of any jal interest was in connexion 
7 with the subject of Seeiie, 00 far back as 1790, when 
a Isaac Rand gave the details of two cases in which he 
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had operated successfully two days after birth. Mr. 
Mason commended the following note to gentlemen in- 
terested in the treatment of cancer: —‘‘ November 4th, 
1783. Dr. Lettsom read a letter on the effects of 
lizards, taken fresh, in cancer and venereal cases.” He said 
that ice had been largely employed in former years. For 
example :—“ February 14th, 1785. Dr. Lettsom narrated a 
ease of umbilical hernia in which recovery took Boag by 
the application of ice”; and on April 1st, 1811, Mr. Good 
stated that he had seen a case in which the application of 
the freezing mixture persevered in for a whole day had pro- 
duced a return of the hernia in the abdomen. It had also 


petite, in which 379 lb. 10 oz. were eaten in 
six days, being an average of about 63 Ib. a day”; and on 
“ May 25th, 1807, Mr. Hurlock said that a woman in Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital was wretched unless she was eating. 
She has always two, and sometimes three, quartern loaves 
a day, in addition to two meals of beefsteak, each 1} lb. in 
weight. She has two pots of porter daily, besides a large 
The story of the Welsh f 1 having caused a good 

e story of the fasting gir ing ca’ a 

deal of excitement, Mr. Mason thought the following par- 
ticulars might not be uninteresting :—“ Dec. 13, 1790, Dr. 
Sims produced a book written in Italian by Simon Portius, 
giving an account of a German yo woman who lived 
two years without eating or drinking”; and on “Oct. 12, 
1807, Mr. Macdonald called the attention of the society to 
the case of a girl named Richardson, known by the title of 
‘the Sleeping Beauty.’ She is about nineteen years of age. 
The first circumstance that attracted notice was her con- 
tinuing in a profound sleep for nine days, during which 
time she was bled, pins had been thrust into her arm, of 


which she was entirely ignorant. She took no sustenance. 
—_ appeared extremely weak, but soon recovered 
fp oa t. She has since seven days, and four 


acid being much in vogue at the present time, 
the following note relating to the use, eighty years ago, of a 
substance y allied to that material was worthy of 
mention :—*“ Oct. 25, 1790, a letter was read from Mr. 
Edmund Saunders, of Plymouth, on the efficacy of the oil 

e following extracts were particularly interesting, as 
they indicated an important era in the Sitory of 
seventy years ago, and were instances of what, in 
times would be called, to quote Sir William F n, 
“conservative surgery.”” Are they not, said Mr. M " 
“the mirrors of the gigantic shadows which futurity casts 
upon the present?” ‘“ Oct 5, 1801. A paper was read from 
Dr. Fothergill, of Bath, on a remarkable case of the re- 
moval of a portion of the fibula proving the means of pre- 
serving the limb.” And, again, a few years later a gentleman 
stated he had attended a boy who, in using an axe, had 
inflicted a transverse wound through the joint of his finger, 
so that it was attached by integument only. By keepi 
the parts in ition, the finger was not only saved, but 
the use of the joint restored. 

Several examples were then quoted of heroic treatment. 
«June 26th, 1797. Mr. Hurlock informed the Society that 
he had met with another case of fatal affection of the abdo- 
men. The patient was a woman aged twenty-eight.” Now 
mark the treatment. “Glysters of tobacco, both in in- 
fusion and in fume, and large quantities of warm water to 
the amount of three quarts or a gallon, were thrown into 
the bowel with an appropriate apparatus. Calomel, cathar- 
tic extract, neutral salts, senna, and other purgatives, 
bleeding, fomentations, warm bathing, and a large blister, 
had been —- without procuring stools ; wash-hand 
basinfuls of feculent matter had been vomited up, but yet 
the patient died.” Again, on Jan. 31st, 1820, Dr. Ley men- 
tioned the case of a lady who, for some irritation about the 
rectum, applied more than a hundred leeches near the anus. 
She gradually sank, and died completely exhausted by 
hemorrhage. And “Mr. André (Feb. 5th, 1821) noti 
two severe cases of ophthalmia, in which bleeding ad deli- 


quium animi, and the application of upwards of 200 leeches, 
had been found aon to the arresting of the progress of 
the disease.” Again, “on Oct. 5th, 1807, Dr. Clutterbuck 
related a case of midwifery which went on well up to the 
expulsion of the placenta, a part of which was removed, 
when hemorrhage ensued, and the accoucheur, in ae 
to remove the rest with the scissors, not only removed the 
uterus, but several feet of the intestine, during which ope- 
ration the lady died.” 

Mr. Mason concluded this subject by quoting, with much 
= t and vigour, the well-known lines attributed to Dr. 


Lettsom.) 

Mention was then made of several interesting cases of 
foreign bodies in the larynx and pharynx, amongst which 
we may note the following: — “Nov. 28th, 1814. Mr. 
Johnston related a case of ruptured pharynx in a female, 
aged thirty-two, whilst eating some boiled beef. Blisters 
and leeches were applied with no benefit. She ultimatel 
died of suffocation, when the pharynx was found 7 
the food having passed into the surrounding parts. 
phagus was not ulcerated.” 

Brief allusion was also made to the following singular 
method of getting rid of a foreign substance in the pharynx. 
“ April 16th, 1778. Mr. Blair related a case in which a 
piece of meat stuck in a n’s throat. Probangs were 
used without effect, and at an injection of tobacco was 
thrown into the bowel, which made the patient vomit, and 
the obstacle was removed.” 

On October 14th, 1822, Mr. Cox related the case of a man, 
aged about thirty, who for six or eight months was 
posed to be suffering from ulceration of the larynx. He diet, 
and on dissection a piece of meat was found to have fallen 
into the rima glottidis. On Feb. 21st, 1820, Mr. Callaway 
related a case of sudden death by a tumour attached to the 
soft palate becoming detached, and closing the rima glot- 
tidis. On May 18th, 1835, Mr. Pilcher op a singular 
case where a lo lypus growing from the pharynx was 
occasionally tenon out of the mouth. It always slipped 
back before the medical attendant arrived. At last the 
nurse held it till the surgeon came and removed it.” 

There were numerous examples showing the remarkable 
course that foreign bodies will sometimes take. 

On Nov. 15th, 1802, Dr. Lettsom related the case of a paws 
who wished to provoke vomiting, and swallowed a cobbler’s 
knife, which afterwards came out at the ribs. Another case 
was that of an idiot who swallowed a _ of compasses and 
some old nails, to the amount of 41b., successively. Dr. 
Sims spoke of a needle upon which a lady sat in a hackn 
coach. There was pain in one thigh for six months, whi 
then passed into the other. A surgeon, on examination, 
felt his hand scratched by some object, which proved to be 
the needle, which had passed from one thigh to the other. 
It was extracted. 

Mr. Mason then gave the details of the post-mortem ex- 
amination of the well-known case of the sailor who swal- 
lowed a number of c knives. The account was given to 
the Society by Dr. Babington, in March 20th, 1809, the day 
after the patient died. 

Allusion was then made to a remarkable instance of a 
man, aged sixty-five, who for two months had mild attacks 
of diarrhea. He at length died of strangulated hernia, 
and at the -mortem examination the pylorus was found 
very dilatable, and the small intestines matted together. 
About two inches from the ileo-cwcal valve was found a 
large-sized blue earthenware egg-cup, which, it was stated, 
the patient had swallowed. Allusion was made to the 
experiments on Soe made by a man who had swal- 
lowed metallic two and a half inches in diameter; 
and Dr. Johnson mentioned the case of a Frenchman who 
had swallowed a box containing dispatches from Napoleon 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy. The 
fact was discovered, and he was kept a prisoner until he 

them by the bowels. He referred to another case 
in which a man had swallowed nearly all the bone of a 
shin of beef. 

Mr. Mason, after speaking of the continued loyalty of the 
Fellows to their Sovereign and country, said the next note 
appealed to the heart of every true-born Englishman. 


q 
q 
been applied to the painful joints in acute rheumatism ; “ When patients comes to I, d 't 
and on April 11th, 1796, at a on croup, Mr. Field anal beds, — q 
objected strongly to blisters and counter-irritants, but had What's that to I, I lets 'em.” N' 
in the topical of ice in this 
asin other affections of the throat. Allusion was Ss 
then made to two extraordinary cases of voracious hunger. . 
“ April 3rd, 1786. A paper was read on a remarkable case ; 
; 
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“ Dec. 23rd, 1805. A letter was read by Dr. Gillespie from 
the on board the Victory, who dissected the wound 
of the late Admiral Nelson, describing the progress of the 
musket-ball. It passed through the left shoulder, penetrat- 
ing-one lobe of the lung, and, after perforating the vertebre, 
was lodged in the surrounding muscles.” 

The next cases showremarkable recoveries after very severe 
injuries to the head. “ March 10th, 1806. Mr. Hooper men- 
tioned the case of a man who had a pitchfork driven into his 
head four inches, who speedily got well; and also the case of a 
lad who recovered after having nearly half his cranium 
taken off in the riots of 1790.” Also, “ March 7th, 1814. 
Mr. Taunton om a case he had seen under Mr. 
Chandler's care at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Nearly the whole 
of the frontal bone was smashed by the windlass of a mill. 
The membranes of the brain and the anterior lobes were 
much lacerated, and the u he of the orbits and the 
nasal bones were exposed. patient did well in a short 
time.” 

As extraordinary examples of lusus nature mention was 
made of the following:—‘ March 21, 1808. Mr. Young 
Yelated a remarkable case of a foatus having been. discovered 
im the cavity of the abdomen of a male child, who died at 
the age of nine months.” “Nov. 5, 1838. Mr. Headland 

e of the bodies of two children he had seen joined like 

Siamese twins, but with a more extensive union, 
veaching from the upper of the sternum to the umbilicus. 
An anatomist had stated he would have divided the band 
had they lived; but subsequent dissection showed how im- 
proper such a course would have been, for, although there 
were two hearts, there was but one pericardium.” 

Referring to the subject of transfusion, which the records 
show to be anything but a satisfactory operation, the fol- 
lowing incident was received with much laughter :—* Oct. 
12,1818. Dr. Walshman mentioned an experiment he had 
witnessed on a dog. The animal was bled to apparent 
death and laid on the table. The femoral artery of another 
dog was opened and blood flowed through a tube into the 
jagaular vein. The dog soon exhibited signs of returning 
animation. He opened his eyes, wagged his tail, and at 
length, springing on his feet, gave a significant look to the 

and ran away, to the utmost astonishment of all 


of suppression and retention of urine, after which Mr. 
n narrated the following singular case of “auto- 
lithotomy ”: — “‘ Dec. 23, 1824, . Stewart asked if 
the onan of lithotomy of extracting the stone 
through the rectum was practised in this country. In the 
discussion, Dr. Haslam said that many years.ago he saw a 
patient who could bring the stone so low in the rectum as 
to induce the surgeon, Mr. Pott, to think of removing it. 
The patient, however, anticipated the surgeon, and per- 
formed the operation himself, e ing two stones.” 

Mr. Mason then gave an account of discussions on al- 
eoholic stimulants, and the use and abuse of tea and coffee. 
“ March 30,1807. Dr, Sims thought insanity due to the 
of port wine drank,” and on “ April 2, 1833, Dr. 

orris said that Dr. Willis had stated that he owed half 
his practice, in cases of insanity, to the effects of tea.” Mr. 
Procter knew a Dr. Johnson, of Nottingham, who would 
drink thirty-two eups of tea at a sitting ; yet he lived to be 
a good old age, was stout, and worked hard. The following 
rough-and-ready method of treating drunkenness was in- 
eidentally mentioned :—“ Feb. 1, 1819. Dr. Uwins spoke 
of the case of a man whose family, when he became in- 
sensible from intoxication, werein the daily habit of placing 
him in a trough of cold water, which was after a time per- 
mitted gradually to drain off. The person awoke cubis 
and refreshed.” 

Mr. Mason then spoke of the contributions of more recent 
times in order to show the progress surgery had made. 
Amongst them, won on Excision of the Joints, by the 
President, Mr. John Gay, Mr. Hancock, Mr. Haynes Walton, 
Mr. Henry Smith, and the late Mr. P. C. Price; on Chloro- 
form, by Dr. Richardson and the late Dr. Snow. After 
allading to the contributions of the provincial Fellows, as 
well as to various ingenious surgical instruments, Mr. 
Mason said, in conclusion, that he had reviewed the 
which none had reason to regret. He had taken a hasty glance 
at the present. “We need not,” he said, “fear the future, 
—that would tell its own tale. Who shall say,” he con- 


tinued,“ we have not fulfilled the object for which our Society 
was established? Who shall say we have not done some- 
thing at least to improve the tone and elevate the character 
of our profession? Let us continue our good work ; let us 
carry on our discussions with the sole object of eliciting the 
truth, the whole truth,and nothing but the truth; so that, 
at the end of all time, each may raise his heart in thankful- 
ness and say, in the words of England’s greatest naval 
hero, whose death-wound he had already described, ‘I 
thank God for this opportunity of doing my duty.’ ” 


Hew Inventions 


IN AID OF THE 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


PATENT VAPORISER. 
We have been furnished by Messrs. Savory and Moore 


with one of their newvaporisers. It is ingenious in design, 
simple in construction, and answers the purposes for which 
it is intended. As will be readily seen by a reference to 
the engraving, it consists of two parts, separable from one 
another; the lower containing the lamp, and the upper 
EE. part a vessel for holding the 
substance to be vaporised by 
the aid of a wick, one end of 
which is inserted into a cen- 
tral dropping tube, and the 
other immersed in the fluid 
on the outside of the tube. 
The liquid carbolic ascends 
thewick by capillarity, drops 
on a plate at the bottom, and 
becomes vaporised by the 
heat of the lanyp placed be- 
neath the plate, when the 
two parts of the apparatus 
are’ ad d, and the lam 
lighted. There'can bel 
doubt that it is an efficient 
method of diffusing the va- 
pour of disinfectants ; and it 
,can be used for purifying the 
atmosphere ofan apartment, 
or for disinfecting rooms, 
clothes, bedding, &c. Car- 
bolic acid can thus be also 
broughtinto contact with the 
lungs during respiration, or 
with any local surface. As 


to the destructive property 
ae exercised by this agent over 
the of disease, we are scarcely war- 
ranted in expressing an opinion ; for we do not know for 
certain that such germs exist, Professor 
Tyndall's so-called “ physical demonstration” of their pre- 
sence and influence; but, for all that, Savory and Moore’s 
Vaporiser is an excellent and very useful little invention. 


PROFESSOR PARKES’S CHEMICAL CABINETS. 


Messrs. Savory AND Moore have lately (in accordance 
with orders received by them from the Indian Government) 
been fitting up thirty-six of the chemical cabinets designed 
by Dr. Parkes for the analysis of air and water. These are 
for use in the Bengal Presidency, and they have been pre- 
pared with special reference to Dr. Parkes’s System of 
Hygiene. The contents of the chests are adapted for quan- 
titative as well as qualitative analysis. Stan solutions, 
on the metrie system, are supplied ; and as these deteriorate 
by keeping, change of climate, &c., weighed quantities of 
the substances are also contained in the chest, and graduated 
bottles for the solutions. 

These chemical cabinets are, in our opinion, most useful. 
They are admirably adapted to the requirements of persons 
engaged in sanitary investigations. All that can be known 
chemically of aérial or aqueous compositions = readily 
and accurately determined by the tests, w may, of 
course, be applied to other yses also. 
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LONDON: SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1870. 

Tue discussion on the second reading of the Bill in the 
House of Lords was not very encouraging. It neither in- 
creased one’s love for the Bill, nor one’s feeling that it was 
likely to be transmuted into anything very satisfactory. 
One good result did follow from the debate. It clearly 
brought out that the Bill put more serious powers into the 
hands of the Privy Council than Lord De Grey has been 
willing to admit that the Bill gave; and more than this, it 
elicited a promise from his Lordship that these clauses 
should be amended. This promise has been fulfilled, and 
the amendments have been tabled. These amendments re- 
tain for the Privy Council a power of confirming or vetoing 
schemes agreed on by the Medical Council. This will be a very 
serious power that may be highly inconvenient to the pro- 
fession. In this way. The bodies composing the General 
Medical Council must in any case be very seriously affected 
by this Bill in their material interests. The schemes for 
examination will be the subject of endless debate, and pro- 
bably the occasion of not a little strife. Those who know 
Sir Dominic Corrican’s power of obstruction will easily 
be able to forecast the length of the debates over 
schemes for England, Ireland, and Scotland. One week 
will be little for the discussion of interests so varied as 
those of the London College of Surgeons, the Edinburgh 
College of Physicians, the King and Queen’s College of 
Physicians, and an equal number of other bodies of the 
same class. But let us come to the point, Perhaps after a 
week’s discussion, which in round figures costs nearly a 
thousand pounds, a scheme may be agreed upon. This is 
only conceivable by a stretch of the imagination, but let us 
make the effort. The Medical Council agrees upon a scheme, 
and disperses, with instructions to the President to trans- 
mit it to the Lord President of the Privy Council. Now it 
requires very little effort of imagination to suppose that a 
scheme which would be satisfactory to all these bodies would 
not be acceptable to the Privy Council. According to Lord 
De Grey's amendments, he will retain for the Privy Council 
the right of approval or disapproval; and we gather from 
the amendments that, in the event of the Privy Council dis- 
approving or refusing to confirm a scheme, the dignity of 
the Medical Council is to be saved by the withdrawal of the 
scheme. This is a very simple course, but it does not 
appear to us a very dignified one. And neither Lord Dz Grey 
nor the Couneil seem to have considered what an expensive 
course it will be. It will occasion another meeting of the 
General Medical Council, and very likely another week’s ses- 
sion, which means, as we have said, something like a thousand 
pounds which the profession has to pay; to say nothing of 
the inconvenience accruing to those members of the Council 
who live in Dublin or Edinburgh, and of the inconvenience 
to the public of those cities occasioned by the absence of so 
many of their principal medical advisers. Let it be well 


considered that this Bill contains no scheme and creates no 
board; that, if it were passed to-morrow, all the work of 
concogting schemes has to be done, first by the medical 
authorities in the various parts of the country, and secondly 
by the Medical Council itself, in which all these bodies 
meet; and that there is even provision made for the pro- 
posal of amendments of these schemes from time to time, 
as may seem fit to the medical authorities, 

The real fact is that the General Medical Council is se 
made up of corporations which have an interest in passing 
the greatest number of candidates, that the Government 
feels it necessary to have some independent power, It 
would have been very much more to the credit of the 
courage of the Government if, instead of claiming ag 
independent power over the acts of the Medical Council, 
it had proposed a change in its composition—such a 
change as should have lessened the disproportion between 
the Crown nominees and the representatives of the cor- 
porations, and claimed for the Privy Council only a power 
of arbitration in the event of the Medical Council being 
seriously or equally divided. We publish a letter in an- 
other column, which shows one way of doing this in accord- 
ance with a principle of the Act of 1858, which Act is net 
abolished, but only amended, by this Bill. 

Lord Carrxs and the Marquis of Satispury seemed dis 
satisfied in regard to two points: first, that the Bill did net 
eontain any guarantee that students would be tested in a 
practical and clinical way ; and, secondly, that by creating 
a new licensing authority it would seriously and injuriously 
impair the influence of the present licensing bodies over 
members of the profession, and, by so much, lessen the 
confidence of the public in the profession. The Bill originates 
in a feeling that the examinations, as at present condueted, 
are not sufficiently testing and practical; and if the pre 
moters of it have any justification, it is in the necessity 
which is felt for securing that examinations shall be the 
rough and practical. As to the influence and interest of the 
corporations, it was too truly set forth by Lord De Guer 
that the provisions of the Bill for the preparation of schemes 
and boards were designedly framed with respect to the ex- 
isting licensing bodies, and so as to give them power. It 
is true Lord De Grey spoke of the unreasonableness of 
subjecting persons who shall have passed the stringent ez- 
aminations of the new board to any further stipulations; 
from which, and from other parts of his speech, we may 
gather that he would not consent to any scheme of com- 
pulsory affiliation with existing bodies. But the Bill assigns 
the duty of making the schemes and the boards to the 
medical authorities in the first instance, and the Medical 
Couneil in the second, More than this, it empowers the 
authorities, on condition of receiving a share of the fees, 
and on the strength of the examination of the new board, 
to grant their minor titles. Surely there is no want of con- 
sideration here to the medical authorities, or of encourage- 
ment to affiliation with them. In our opinion they are 
quite enough considered; and they would consult their 
dignity and interest by imitating the universities a little 
more, and acting more independently. 

Is it too late yet for the Government to make some change 
in the Medical Council? We fear it is. Lord De Gazer 
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has proceeded with too little regard to the profession if not 
too much to the Council. Perhaps some independent Peer 
will moot the question ; if not, it must arise in the House of 
Commons. And unless such a change can be made in the 
Council as will equalise the representatives of the corpora- 
tions with those of the Crown and the profession, we shall 
not be sorry to see the Bill miscarry. We may get a better 
Bill, and we could scarcely have a worse. The Conjoint 
Board will be established whether the Bill passes or not. 


WE must not mourn too bitterly. Sixty years of life—as 
Sir James Simpson counted living—was not bad. When- 
ever such a life ends it ends too soon, and there is a feeling 
that the world is more vacant than it was, and that a great 
presence is gone; but the difference between threescore years 
and threescore years and ten is not of much account—all the 
more so if the heart and flesh were beginning to faint and fail, 
and to show inability to do the bidding of the active mind 
that impelled them. Such a life as that which has just termi- 
nated Was long when we consider what was crowded into it. 
The nights of such a man as Sir James Srpson would show 
more of thought and work than the days of common men. 
The diary of his leisure moments and the fag end of his 
days would be history enough for many people that aim at 
reputation. Some of his most important papers were 
written in the intervals of his obstetric attentions to 
patients. So we must temper our grief with reason, and 
consider what a history Sir James has had since the chagrin 
he felt when he failed in his attempt to get the office of 
parish surgeon at Inverkip on the Clyde, and was compelled 
by the innate force of his nature to go in for graduation, 
and then for an academic chair. 

We are not concerned here to write a biography of Sir 
James. We have done that elsewhere. We are more con- 
cerned to speak a few unpremeditated and informal words 
that shall relieve our minds and meet the emotion of 
our readers in every land, who will feel personally bereft 
by his death. There have been two errors in regard of 
Srmpson: one in the direction of worshiping him as almost 
an inspired man ; another in the direction of disparaging 
his great merits. And what were his merits ?—for it is 
these we only care to remember; and they were so great, 
they so enlarged one’s conception of the possibilities of life, 
that they alone come into one’s mind, and cast a light even 
over his faults. What were Smrpson’s great qualities? 
There was that genial belief in Nature, and in her gene- 
rousness to those who study her ways and processes—that 
keen perception of the relation of things—that go far 
to constitute genius. There was a heart in Smrpson that 
was impressed with the great evil of pain, and gave him a 
pleasure in relieving it; and it would be difficult to decide 
to what extent the credit of his discovery of the great 
anesthetic was due to the energy of his mere humanity. 
There was an activity, a power of work, in Smrpson which 
almost constitutes greatness of itself, and which in his case 
was all the more wonderful because he was not strong, and 
was laid aside frequently for a day or two together by in- 
tense headaches and prostration; an activity which bore 
him through thirty years of such anxious, original, respon- 
sible and successful practice as has, perhaps, no precedent. 


Then, his was one of the broadest of minds. It ranged 
over every branch of his own science and all sciences. He 
was most just to the ancients, and loved antique things. 
If he made a discovery he never rested till he found 
what had been done before him, and was content to find 
that his discovery was only the revival of an old idea. But 
he worked as one who believed that Nature would make 
any man a discoverer who believed in her. What physician 
shall we name who has done so much to relieve suffering, 
unless it were Morton himself ; and what patient shall we 
find who has felt pain more acutely and borne it more 
patiently than Sir James Smrpson. Terrible are the ac- 
counts of his attacks of angina. They are only relieved by 
the accounts of his patience and his piety, and by learning 
that in his own chloroform he got relief from one of his 
worst attacks. 


— 


Wuewn Proressor Trnpatt disturbed the mind of the 
general public by his sensational endeavour to ventilate, 
in a popular fashion, a question that is still amongst 
the most uncertain of those by which men of science 
are perplexed, he must, one would conceive, have had 
some definite object in view. It is not too much to say 
that he has accomplished nothing but the generation of 
distrust in his own sagacity. We wish, however, to take 
advantage of the opportunity in order to say a few words 
on the present position of the debate, and to point 
out the inconclusive character of the evidence that has 
been adduced on either side. The case is one in which the 
imaginations of experimenters have outstripped their facts, 
and in which vast superstructures have been raised upon 
foundations wholly inadequate to sustain them. 

We know, in a broad and general way, first, that there is 
some relation between the presence of atmospheric air and 
the occurrence of putrefaction; and, secondly, that the 
occurrence of putrefaction is attended by the development 
of various low forms of life. Mycologists have for many 
years been familiar with the abundant diffusion of the 
sporules or germs of the lowest fungi in the atmosphere ; 
and from this knowledge it seemed but a step to the infer- 
ence that the atmosphere might possibly not be itself the 
cause of putrefactive changes, but the mere carrier of the 
cause; and that the air itself, quoad oxygen and nitrogen, 
was powerless to initiate organic change. On the other 
hand, it was found that life came into existence under cir- 
cumstances that rendered the presence of an antecedent 
germ improbable; and it was suggested, indeed, that it 
might begin anew, under favourable circumstances, and 
from certain aggregations of inorganic molecular matter. 
Now these two views, the doctrine of the derivation of the 
inferior forms of life from germs, and the doctrine of spon- 
taneous generation, have very often been discussed as if 
they were antagonistic and incompatible. In reality they 
are neither. Assuming, as a matter of argument, that 
spontaneous generation is a thing of daily occurrence, it 
must still be admitted that the organisms thus generated 
may reproduce, and may become parents of their kind ; 
and, in however many instances we may trace life to the 
presence of germs, or may see reason to believe that its 
absence is due to their destruction or exclusion, we are no 
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nearer the proof that germs are essential antecedents to its 
development. It is fully open to one philosopher to de- 
monstrate the existence of germs, and to trace their deve- 
lopment into organisms of any degree of complexity. It is 
as fully open to another to show that organisms may come 
into being when all germs are excluded. But neither kind 
of evidence will destroy the other; and, indeed, there seems 
to be very high probability that both these views will at no 
distant time be established. If either were true exclusively, 
the evidence of its truth would not be difficult to obtain, 
and the conditions under which life might be looked for 
would soon be determined with absolute certainty. But, as 
a matter of fact, we now find the widest discrepancy be- 
tween the results obtained by different experimenters. In 
some instances the most rude precautions suffice to prevent 
decomposition ; in others, the most rigorous care to exclude 
germs is followed by the plentiful appearance of life. Every 
surgeon has met with cases in which an amputation wound 
has healed by the first intention, or in which a compound 
fracture, almost accidentally protected by a blood-crust, 
has never yielded a single drop of pus. On the other hand, 
we are told by Professor Lister and his followers that the 
most minute and anxious care is needed in order to secure 
such a result; and we are told by those who are not his 
followers that, in their hands, even this minute and anxious 
care has been unavailing. The differences familiar to us 
as surgeons in the wards are repeated among philosophers 
in the laboratory. M. Pasrevur tells us, and others have 
confirmed his statement, that a plug of cotton-wool will 
preserve a flask of boiled milk for an indefinite time. Dr. 
Bast1an informs us that abundant life will be developed in 
saline solutions from which all air has been removed, and 
in which all germs have been killed by heat. His experi- 
ments have yet to be repeated by others; and, until they 
have undergone this test, they are open to the obvious ob- 
jection that’they may have bee. in some way erroneously 
conducted. But this scarcely affects the point we wish to 
make—which is, that the best experiments terminating in 
either result do not exclude the possibility of the other ; 
and that an experiment, however much it may confirm, is 
wholly unable todestroy. Regarded from one point of view, 
the question at issue is insoluble; because the proof of a 
negative is impossible. In the meanwhile, in all the prac- 
tical affairs of life, we must be content to stop short of 
demonstration, and to act upon high probability. It is 
certain that the air around us, especially the air of populous 
places, contains much floating matter of a noxious character, 
many floating germs of common fungi, possibly many germs 
productive of special forms of disease. It is certain that 
the mechanical exclusion of such impurities, or their de- 
struction by chemical agents, will often be highly advan- 
tageous. It is also certain that we cannot exclude in this 
way all the noxious agents that produce animalcular life or 
zymotic disease ; and we shall, in the present state of know- 
ledge, only waste time and lose labour if we aim at the un- 
attainable by an accumulation of minute precautions. The 
philosopher who tells the public that it is the duty of prac- 
tical men to do this or that, at which practical men will 
only smile, is an ignis fatuus rather than a guide. Dr. 
Bupp’s suggestion to oil the skin of a scarlet fever case is 


an illustration of science brought to the aid of sagacity. 
Professor TyNDALL’s recommendation to a surgeon to open 
an abscess with a hot knife is an illustration cf an hypo- 
thesis carried to an absurdity. It reminds one of Captain 
Marryatr’s hero, encouraging the organ of benevolence 
by a cupping-glass. 


Rare y has the QugEN undertaken and performed a more 
memorable part than that which Her Majesty sustained on 
Wednesday. Hers, indeed, will be celebrated as a reign 
which has witnessed the most momentous of pacific 
changes — mighty innovations in policy domestic and 
foreign—the transference of political power from a nar- 
rower to a lower and wider basis—the removal of oppres- 
sive inequalities—the collapse of venerable institutions 
which had survived their special usefulness. But among 
these events, the establishment of the University of 
London and its inauguration by the august occupant of 
the British throne, will hold a place second to none 
in importance. In its seats of learning, a people recog- 
nises, in proportion to its enlightenment, the source 
and centre of its highest civilisation—the seed-bed of 
its most fructifying thought—the fountain of its purest 
inspiration. These functions are discharged effectively 
according as those seats are unexclusive or catholic in their 
constitution, untrammeled in their working, and happy in 
their administration. Science has no respect of persons. 
“Freely ye have received, freely give,” is scarcely more 
characteristic of the Christian ethics than of her own. 
But in these islands, at least, she had for centuries been 
allowed to lapse from her lofty position, and to minister, 
not to the people, but to a privileged section. The older 
universities had ceased to follow the example set by the 
“ Oxford Clerk,” as recorded by one of their noblest sons,— 

“Giadly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” 

They reserved their treasures, their emoluments, and 
their opportunities for a favoured few. But coincidently 
with the political movement which culminated in the 
Reform Act of 1832, an effort was made to provide for the 
public at large those means of scientific instruction and 
professional preparation which the older seats of learning 
failed adequately to afford. This effort, which will always 
be associated with the name of Henry Brovenam, resulted 
in the University of London, which, denied for a long time 
a local habitation worthy of her name, has at length 
found a suitable abode in the chaste and eminently academic 
structure inaugurated on Wednesday with such brilliant 
ceremony by her Majesty the QuEEn. 

The University of London, unhampered by tradition, free 
to adopt or reject whatever assists or obstructs her pro- 
gress, will advance “from strength to strength”; and if 
her older sisters prove formidable rivals, it will be in the 
exact proportion in which they assimilate their constitution 
to hers. Upon these, indeed, her influence will react for 
good, as they will be forced into effecting through ex- 
pediency the liberal measures which they would have 
forborne to adopt through justice. In future they will 
admit to a much fairer share of their favour the claims 
of science and her votaries. They will relax the traditional 
restrictions of creed, of country, of class, or of colour. 
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They will meet the advaneing host of seholars at their 
gates, instead of waiting, as heretofore, till caught, like 
Prorevs, in a happy hour by a privileged invader. These 
lessons in liberality they will have learned from the insti- 
tution which, despised and ridiculed at its commencement, 
has yet forced its way through the vis inertia of class pre- 
judice like the wild olive through the Cyclopean wall. 
They may rival or surpass the University of London in 
the facilities they afford for the pursuit of literature, 
or for the cultivation of abstract science. They may 
annually produce philologists and mathematicians equal, 
if not superior, to those of their younger sister. But 
in applied science, especially in that great and ever-growing 
department of it which covers the medical field, they can 
never hope to keep pace with the metropolitan school. 
Short as has been her career, the University of London has 
given a greater impulse to the study and practice of medi- 
cine than any one institution in the British Empire. The 
high standard of her requirements in the candidate for 
her degree,—the exacting fidelity of her examinations,— 
the practical tests she enforces before she confers her 
diploma, — all are innovations on the old and easy 
ordeal which she can incontestably claim. It is not too 
much to say that the movement now in progress towards 
medical reform has been largely determined by her teach- 
ing and by her standards; while that reform will be 
effective and felicitous in the degree in which the older 
universities and qualifying bodies strive to imitate her ex- 
ample, and to place themselves in the same enlightened 
attitude towards the claims of Medicine as a science and as 


an art. 


Wer have received the prospectusof the Metropolitan Mutual 
Medical Aid Society with profound regret. The Society is 
formed to supply, fora very moderate annual fixed payment, 
medical attendance by means of a staff of professional men 
selected by its Medical Couneil (composed of eminent men), 
and to provide, under the same payment, all requisite medi- 
cimes and home visitation on the same footing as private 
patients. Moreover, in critical cases, consultations with 
physicians and surgeons of eminence will be secured to the 
members without additional cost. 

So revolutionary a scheme must be received by the pro- 
fession generally with no wavering voice. It constitutes 
the first step towards reducing the whele profession to the 
level of a trade. For years past we have been struggling 
to separate the purely professional practice from the sale of 
drugs; and we have here a retrograde scheme, not only 
to restore the union, but to jumble up together advice, 
medicine, and consultation in a common contract of a most 
degrading and objectionable form. These contracts will 
not be open to the profession generally. They are to be 
made for the special benefit of some selected individuals, 
who are to be certified as competent, and endowed with a 
sort of new diploma by the eminent gentlemen who are to 
constitute the Council of the Society, and we presume, also, 
the medical consultees. Pay your half guinea annually 
to this Society, and you are to be provided with medical, 
surgical, and pharmaceutical aid for life. There is no room 
left for the time-honoured honorarium, which has hitherto 


been the peculiarity of professions, and distinguishes them 
from trade. The right of fixing the value at which we esti~ 
mate our services, and of regulating our charges less by the 
character of the service rendered than by the value of our 
time and skill and the ability of the person benefited to 
pay, is to be given up. It is by these nice distinctions and 
discriminations that we maintain our dignity before the 
public, and claim the confidence and respect of our patients. 
And now it is proposed to introduce all those elements 
of barter and relative value which degrade art and beget 
Let us consider for a moment what would be said by 
lawyers, barristers, and judges, if it were proposed to form 
a “mutual legal aid society,” and to select a solicitor 
here and there to conduct the legal business of the sub- 
scribers for the payment of an annual compounding fee. 
Could it be doubted how such a suicidal proposal would be 
received? And why should the medicai profession be less 
jealous of its honour? The scheme must be universally 
and emphatically condemned, as being altogether derogatory 
to our professional status, and as introducing a new and 
invidious distinction between gentlemen who are equally 
competent, in a public point of view, so long as their 
diplomas are the same. Nor let the public be deceived. 
The scheme would certainly become an advertisement for 
practice. No eminent men will be found to lend themselves 
to this duty of selecting medical attendants for people “who 
do not know the comparative attainments of the medical 
men in their neighbourhood.” It is hard enough for exa- 
mining bodies to test the qualifications of the candidates ; 
and how any “eminent men” can be supposed to judge we 
are at a loss to know. No; the question is trade, and 
nothing else. No doubt the public with slender means 
and more slender judgment will be glad to embrace this 
bait of limited expenses and diminished fees. But the 
more thoughtful will see in the proposals of this Mutual 
Medical Aid Society an effectual means of seeuring the ser- 
vices, not of the best and most skilful, but of the more 
needy, and of those who may be ready to barter their pro- 
fessional birthright for a mess of pottage. 


THE NEXT ELECTION AT THE COLLECE OF 
SURGEONS. 


Tue letter of Mr. Spencer Wells in Tus Lancer of - 
April 30th must have convinced our readers that that gen- 
tleman is prepared to support the cause of progress within 
the Council-room of the College of Surgeons. Mr. Wells, 
with reason, takes credit to himself for the liberal views 
held by a contemporary whilst under his guidance ; and we 
could wish that his were again the guiding hand, at least 
for its readers’ sake if not for itsown. We think that the 
programme which Mr. Wells has put forward cannot fail 
to recommend him to those Fellows who have at heart the 
interests of the profession and the College of Surgeons as 
a corporation, quite apart from those of the small body 
which governs the College, or of the little knot of inter- 
ested officials whose efforts to serve their friends and patrons 
have of late been so absurdly manifested. One ground of 
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merit which Mr. Wells has not mentioned we will venture 
‘to supply for him, and that is that he may be supposed to 
be free from the cliquism of individual hospitals. which 
is too prominent within the College of Surgeons. There is 
a great deal too much still, for instance, of Guy’s versus 
Bartholomew's; and as we are losing the services of two 
non-hospital Councillors in Mr. Swan and Mr. T. Paget, it 
will be well to reinforce the small body of presumably in- 
dependent members by the election of one gentleman not 
belonging to a London hospital sehool. ‘ 

Mr. Henry Lee’s candidature ‘is fully justified by his posi- 
tion on the poll last year, and by the fact that he is one of 
the senior Fellows by examination. Mr. Lee’s'statements 
last year, and the part which he has on several occasions 
taken with respect to questions of reform in connexion with 
the Metropolitan Branch of the British Medical Association, 
‘will, doubtless, secure for him a large amount of support, 
and.enable him to assist the reform party in the Council. 

As Mr. Holmes Coote has as yet given no indication of 
his views, we are unable to allude to them. 

There is at the conclusion of Mr. Wells's letter, to which 
‘we: have already referred, a passage to which we wish espe- 
eially, and thus early, to call attention. It is that in which 
he “assures the Fellows that-not one of them will be can- 
‘vassed by himself or by any of his friends, or asked per- 
sonally or by letter to support him.” We wish that every 
eandidate for the honour of representing the Fellows of the 
College of Surgeons would lay this to heart, and determine 
‘to-act in the same spirit. Already we are aware that active 
eanvassing in one quarter is going on; but it is especially 
to the day of election that we would refer. Last year wit- 
messed the most open touting for votes, not among the 
personal acquaintances of the active emissaries, but 
amongst perfect strangers, who were caught on the stair- 
ease, earwigged, and left no peace until they had yielded 
‘to barefaced solicitations. We speak strongly because we 
feel strongly upon the subject, and shall be compelled, on 
any repetition of the oecurrences of which we have spoken, 
to enter into the fullest details. 


ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRURCICAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the meeting of this Society on Tuesday evening, Sir 
Henry Thompson contributed a paper setting forth the 
results that -he had obtained in 184 cases of lithotrity ; and 
especially recording a variety of circumstances that had 
been omitted from the statistics brought forward by other 
surgeons. Detailed histories of the several cases were given ; 
but these could not be read on account of the time that 
would have been required. The discussion that followed 
was chiefly supported by Mr. Cadge, Mr. Walter Coulson, 
and Mr. Erichsen ; although other gentlemen put questions, 
or briefly addressed the meeting. Mr. Erichsen laid down the 
proposition that the time hadarrived at which surgeons ought 
no longer to institute general comparisons between lithotomy 
and lithotrity, but to decide at once which operation was 
proper to be selected for a particular stone and a particular 
bladder. This view was more or less accepted by the author, 
and by every speaker; but no one attempted to lay down, 
for the guidance of the less experienced in such matters, 
the principles by which the selection should be determined. 
Sir Henry Thompson stated that he had performed litho- 
trity on every adult patient in whom the stone was esti- 
mated to be less than an ounce in weight; but we hardly 
think these two conditions alone would be generally ac- 
cepted by surgeons as sufficient to determine their choice. 
The fact is that there is, in this metropolis at least, no entire 
accord about the matter; and the personal experience of 
those whose operations are comparatively few must often 


be insufficient to furnish them with trustworthy grounds of 
action in all cases. Sir Henry Thompson would render 
good service if he would bring before the Society his con- 
clusions about the choice of an operation. 


THE MEDICAL PLEBISCITUM. 


Taanks to an energetic, honest, and worthy editor of a 
French medical periodical (La Tribune Médicale), our pro- 
fession has, in Paris, its peculiar plebdiscitum. M. Marchal 
(de Calvi), deeply impressed with the merit of Dr. de 
Robert de Latour, who for the last thirty years has been in- 
defatigable in original researches, has appealed to the 
medical body at large to sign a request to the Government 
in order to obtain for Dr. de Latour a reward much prized by 
the French—namely, the cross of the Legion of Honour- 
The profession have numerously responded to the call, and 
the “ayes” have been showered in rapid succession upon 
M. Marchal’s journal. The letters published are highly 
complimentary both to the editor and his protégé; and it is 
to be hoped that such generous exertions will be crowned 
with success. We are glad to see the medical press of Paris 
making so noble a use of its influence, and trust the powers 
that be will pay due regard to the wishes of our brethren. 

Dr. de Latour has mainly endeavoured to show, by his in- 
vestigations, that the application of collodion to the cuta- 
neous surface subdues inflammation. He should not, how- 
ever, be confounded with M. Amédée Latour, the editor of 
L’Union Médicale, to whom we referred in a late number 
(Lancet, April 9th), This mediciscitum, as it has been face- 
tiously called by some, reminds us of the subscriptions 
sometimes opened in this country to present some distin- 
guished member of our profession with a token of esteem 
for services rendered to medical science and the public in 
general. The kind of reward is, however,generally different. 
We are not here very anxious for ribbons and stars, and 
the reward mostly takes a more tangible form. In case, 
however, of the display of much talent in conjunction with 
self-denial, the professional. body might, perhaps, in these 
isles, stand up like one man, and request from the Govern- 
ment the honour of knighthood for a highly deserving in- 
dividual]. A distinction thus obtained would be more flatter- 
ing than as the result of Court favour. 


THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S QUARTERLY 
RETURN. 


Tuts familiar document has made its appearance for the 
first time in a new and an immensely improved form. 
Hitherto its contents have been useful enough for certain 
purposes of broad generalisation about the state of the 
public health, as indicated by the deaths occurring in about 
620 registration districts—that is, Poor-law Unions—of the 
country. But for the more important requirements of pre- 
ventive medicine, greater minuteness of detail in respect of 
the nature of the fatal causes, and of the localitiesin which 
they occurred, has long been recognised and pointed out by 
us as essential to render the Quarterly Return as valuable 
to those engaged in medico-sanitary inquiries as it ap- 
peared to us capable of being made. All the knowledge to 
be obtained! from the old Return of the fatality of the most 
destructive diseases had to be gleaned from the fragmentary 
notes which a few, and only a few, of the local registrars 
were in the habit of appending to their returns. The con- 
sequence was, that this kind of information was never 
available, either for particular loealities, or for the whole 
country, until the publication of the Annual Report, always 
twelve months or more in arrear. Now, with the new Return 
before us, we can turn to any one of the 2200 registration 
subdistricts, and see out of the total mortality of the last 
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quarter how many people were killed by small-pox, measles, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, whooping-cough, fever, and diar- 
rheea; how many deaths resulted from violence, and in how 
many cases such violent deaths were inquired into by the 
coroner; how many deaths occurred in large public institu- 
tions, and also how many infants in their first year and of 
persons over their sixtieth year have died. The inquirer 
will thus have an invaluable guide to the causes influencing 
the rate of mortality in a given place; the relative fatality 
of epidemic disease, and the proportionate mortality of 
children and old people, affording excellent tests in deter- 
mining whether exceptional circumstances of sanitary con- 
dition, or of atmospheric changes, have interfered with the 
normal death-rate. 

We must defer notice of the facts exhibited by the Return 
until we have had leisure to study its interesting and com- 
prehensive details. The Registrar-General says that the 
utility of its publication has been for some time pressed upon 
him, but that he hesitated to undertake the work, because 
the analysis of facts has to be performed by the registrars, 
who may have a difficulty in classifying diseases which are 
not everywhere returned alike in medical certificates. As 
we have been among those who have urged the Registrar- 
General to take the step he has at length taken, we may 
be allowed to say that the success which has attended the 
experiment—for we are told that “this great work has 
been satisfactorily performed,” and such appears to us to 
be the fact—proves that we had correctly estimated both 
the value of the Return and the practicability of its attain- 
ment. The few diseases specified have, for the most part, 
strongly marked characters; and although it cannot be 
expected of persons not qualified by medical knowledge to 
discriminate accurately in complicated cases the primary 
from the secondary causes of death, yet we apprehend that, 
by the help of certain definite instructions which Dr. Farr 
has no doubt provided, the chances of erroneous description 
cannot be very great, while they will have a tendency to 
diminish with practice. 


THE STORING OF POISONS BY PHARMA- 
CEUTISTS. 

Txost who may be present—and a larger gathering than 
usual is expected—at the forthcoming annual meeting of 
the Pharmaceutical Society, to be held on Wednesday next, 
will proceed to discuss the question of the best mode of 
keeping and storing poisons, with a view to the more likely 
prevention of accidental poisonings in the future from 
careless dispensing ; and the meeting will especially take 
into consideration the desirability of accepting the regu- 
lations proposed by the Council of the Pharmaceutical 
Society for general adoption. 

It will be remembered that these regulations provide for 
certain alternative plans for keeping poisons, either in 
special places set apart for the purpose, or in bottles or 
vessels so made, marked, or closed as to attract the atten- 
tion of the dispenser to the fact that he is handling remedies 
of a dangerous nature. We have already expressed our ap- 
proval of these regulations. But we understand that con- 
siderable difference of opinion exists amongst chemists as 
to the advisability of accepting them even in a general 
sense, and that reluctance as regards this point arises in 
great measure from the fact that the proposed regulations 
do not happen to accord with the particular views and con- 
veniences of pharmaceutists, who have been accustomed to 
follow certain plans of their own devising, and to which 
they are wedded, in storing poisons, or who have perhaps 
not taken any special care in the matter. 

Now we sincerely hope that the members of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society will have some little regard for the welfare 


of the public in dealing with this subject, and not be 
guided by any personal petty interests. There is a strong 
feeling abroad that accidents have been by far too frequent 
with dispensers of late, and the public are very sensitive 
on the point. The sooner some uniform method of pro- 
cedure, by which the dispenser shall be certainly made 
conscious of the fact immediately that he handles deadly 
remedies, is known to be adopted, the better for pharma- 
ceutists. If the Society is wise, its members will at once 
sink minor differences and selfish considerations, and set 
themselves resolutely to devise some scheme which will, by 
its general adoption, diminish the existing liability to acci- 
dental poisoning. 


THE MEDICAL REFORM UNION. 


Tux meeting of the Medical Reform Union at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern on Saturday last was not large, but it was 
large enough for the work principally to be done—namely, 
to transfer the local habitation of the Medical Reform 
Union from Birmingham to London, and to pass resolutions 
strongly condemnatory of the Government Bill, for two 
reasons in particular—first, that it makes no attempt to 
alter the constitution of the Council, and to make it more 
representative of the profession; secondly, that it gives 
independent powers to the Privy Council over the Medical 
Council. It was eminently reasonable that the gentlemen in 
Birmingham should ask for the transfer of the Union to 
London, not only for the sake of its greater effectiveness, 
but for their own relief. Few people can estimate the 
trouble that the promoters of the monster petition must 
have had. We have only to hope that similar meetings 
will be held in all the large towns, and that such an influ- 
ence will be brought to bear on members of Parliament by 
their medical constituents that this Bill shall either be 
greatly altered or withdrawn. The Medical Council is 
scarcely into its teens yet, and now is the time to alter it 
if it is to be altered. And the Government should be made 
to feel that no Bill can pass which does not propose to do 
this. 

We would urge upon medical men, at the present crisis, 
to take a little more of personal interest in medical politics. 
They have signed a huge memorial, and they have subscribed 
several hundreds of pounds towards the expenses of it ; but 
more than this is 'y ly, mal presence 
and trouble, if the independence and respectability of the 
profession are to be maintained. 


DR. EDWARD SMITH ON WORKHOUSES. 


We are at a loss to understand what motive can have 
prompted Dr. Edward Smith to write a book, which has just 
come into our hands, ‘On the Construction and Manage- 
ment of Workhouses ;” or rather we should be at a loss to 
understand that motive but for certain antecedent facts in Dr. 
Smith’s career as an official of the Poor-law Board. When 
that gentleman was appointed to the first medical inspector- _ 
ship ever instituted under the Poor Law there may have 
been doubts in the minds of some as to his fitness to deal 
with some practical developments of pauper sickness; but 
it was presumed that, at least, his influence would be 
altogether exerted in the direction of placing the manage- 
ment of workhouse infirmaries on a more scientific basis ; 
and when to the office of “inspector” was added the some- 
what vague title of “medical adviser to the Poor-law 
Board,” it was considered that Dr. Smith had the enviable 
prospect before him of inaugurating changes of the highest 
practical importance to the community by compelling the 
attention of the Poor-law Board to the peculiar importance 
of sickness as a cause of pauperism, and the high economic 
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value of efficient arrangements for its treatment. The 
medical profession and the public have, therefore, naturally 
felt much disappointment at the successive appearances of 
Dr. Edward Smith as the semi-apologist of the condition 
of the London workhouse infirmaries in 1866 and of the 
Farnham Workhouse in 1867, and at the trifling cha- 
racter of the few improvements which he is known to 
have suggested in the treatment of sick paupers. As 
the author of the book to which we are referring he 
appears in a very singular character. Nine-tenths of 
the volume consists of a mere compilation of the official 
circulars and orders issued by the Poor-law Board during 
the last thirty years. The remainder is made up of Dr. 
Smith’s exceedingly mild suggestions towards improvement 
in workhouse cookery and dietaries (which we noticed on 
their first appearance), and of some equally commonplace 
remarks on the construction of workhouse buildings. But 
the most amazing feature of the book is its pervading 
spirit of calm acquiescence in that view of society which 
the parish beadle habitually cherishes. ‘‘ Public opinion,” 
we are told, “is in favour of detached buildings,” and a 
number of other things; and one is almost tempted to 
suspect that Dr. Smith approves of concessions to these 
prejudices merely as affording a useful diversion of the 
reforming spirit from more serious assaults upon the smug 
official routine which is so dear to Gwydyr House. We are 
irresistibly reminded of the words of the immortal Grummer, 
when questioned by Mr. Nupkins as to the state of the 
public peace in Ipswich (temp. Pickwick). “ Public feelin,” 
said Grummer, “has partially subsided, consekens of the 
boys havin gone to cricket.” It would really seem as if 
Dr. Smith believed that public feeling about workhouse 
reform would not only practically, but altogether, subside 
if only the workhouses were always built in five blocks, the 
wards always ventilated with perforated air-bricks, and the 
paupers always allowed a respectable minimum of carbon 
and nitrogen in their diet. 


THE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY CLUB. 

Tue quarterly dinner of this fraternity took place on 
Wednesday, the 11th inst., Dr. C. J. B. Williams in the 
chair. In the course of his speech, proposing “ Prosperity 
to the Club,” the Chairman made touching and eloquent 
allusion to the great loss sustained by the medical world 
and the community at large in the death of Sir J. Simpson. 
The evening drew to a seasonable close after much agree- 
able entertainment, to which the vécal powers of several of 
the company contributed effectively. 


PROPOSED INTRODUCTION OF POOR-LAW 
DISPENSARIES IN BIRMINGHAM. 


In the name of the profession we offer Mr. Goschen our 
hearty thanks for his letter to the Birmingham guardians, 
and particularly for his proposal to extend the dispensary 
system to this populous provincial town. Mr. Goschen 
will, doubtless, have a great deal of narrow-minded pre- 
judice to overcome ; and he will need not only great firm- 
ness, but the general support of public opinion. We 
therefore call upon the medical men of Birmingham to use 
all their social influence in favour of what must prove a 
great boon to the profession and the sick poor. 


LINCOLN COUNTY HOSPITAL. 

Ar a time when civil disabilities of all kinds are being re- 
moved, the regulation in force at this charity, “that none 
shall be nurses or porters unless they are members of the 
Established Church,” has a peculiarly sinister look. At a 
meeting of the Lincoln City Council, it was moved by 


Alderman Brogden, and unanimously carried, “‘ That, until 
this regulation was repealed, the Council should withhold 
their annual subscription to the hospital.” 

The alderman incurred some personal vituperation from 
a local clergyman for what we cannot help thinking his 
quite justifiable conduct; and referred to his reverend 
censor’s language at the last Council meeting. The Mayor 
made a well-meant but not very successful effort to extract 
the personal sting from the reverend gentleman’s remarks, 
and concluded with the much more acceptable assurance 
that at the next general board meeting of the Governors of 
the hospital he should move for the abolition of the intole- 
rant regulation. 

THE GOVERNMENT MEDICAL BILL. 


Tue resolution of the Council of the St. Andrews Medical 
Graduates’ Association noticed by us last week, approving 
of the single examining board for each part of the United 
Kingdom, and protesting against giving the universities 
power to grant degrees without special examination, has 
been communicated to Earl De Grey. In acknowledging 
the receipt of the letter, the Medical Officer of the Privy 
Council is instructed to inform the Association that “ his 
Lordship intends to move, as an amendment to the Bill, the 
omission of university degrees from Clause 20.” 

MAURITIUS. 

Aruovues the fever by which this island was visited has in 
a great measure subsided, the disease cannot be said to have 
been extinguished. Cases still continue to make their 
appearance in Port Louis and its neighbourhood. Extensive 
works of a sanitary and engineering kind are required. No 
measures have as yet been taken for locating the troops in the 
highlands ; and, as the occupation of this position will neces- 
sarily involve an outlay of money, it does not seem likely 
that they will be taken. Since the appearance of the fever, 
and especially of late, a gangrenous and inveterate form of 
ulcer affecting the lower extremities has been very pre- 
valent in the island. This affection has chiefly appeared 
among the poorest classes, and those who have suffered from 
fever and are ill-fed and debilitated. Amputation even, in 
some cases, has been rendered necessary, and the result has 
not always been a favourable one. 

COLLECE OF PHYSICIANS, IRELAND : 
APPEAL CASE. 

We understand that a decision by the Visitors of this 
College in this important case, as to the admission of Dr. 
McSwiney and others to the Fellowship of the College of 
Physicians, and which was adjourned from January last, is 
likely to be settled within a few days; and as all the infor- 
mation on the subject at issue has been collected, and 
plenty of time given to the Visitors to come to some deci- 
sion as regards the points in dispute, we cannot understand 
why it has been so long delayed. The matter is one which 
ought certainly to have been arranged one way or the other 
long ago. 

THE BOARDING-OUT OF PAUPER CHILDREN. 

An order is in course of preparation at the Poor-law 
Board which will enable the guardians of the metropolis to 
board out many of their orphan and deserted children in 
country homes. Mr. Goschen has expressed his opinion in 
favour of the experiment being made under proper pre- 
cautions and safeguards. It is to be hoped that a Ladies’ 
Association will be formed, to assist in carrying out the 
plan. Such an Association would certainly stir up the 
guardians, and become a satisfactory medium of communi- 
cation with places where the children may be boarded out. 
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BARON LIEBIC. 


A TESTIMONIAL in money. has been subscribed for pre- 
sentation to Baron Liebig, At the Baron’s request, how- 
ever, it is to be devoted to the foundation of a prize, 
to be called the Liebig Medal, and to be from time to time 
awarded to the scientific investigator in agricultural 
chemistry. 


A pusiic meeting in aid of the funds of St. George’s 
Hospital, to enable the governors to open the wards of the 
new wing, will be held at Hanover-square Rooms on 
Thursday, May 26th, at 3.1. The Prince of Wales will 
preside, and his Royal Highness will be supported by the 
Marquis of Westminster, Lord Derby, Lord Granville, Mr. 
Disraeli, and other influential personages. 

Tu following members of the profession are among the 
list of fifteen selected by the Council of the Royal Society 
out of fifty-three candidates for the Fellowship: Dr. E. 
H. Greenhow, Dr. J. Jago, Dr. M. Tylden-Masters, Dr. W. 
H. Ransom, and Dr. S. Wilks. The election takes place on 
the 2nd of June. 

Mr. Baron Picorr has decided at Judges’ Chambers 
that the medical reports furnished to the Brighton Railway 
Company respecting the persons injured in the New Cross 
collisions were privi communications. 

A PRaIspwortuy instance of official promptitude is sup- 
plied by the Registrar-General!s last Weekly Return, wherein 
the suggestion offered by us last week in reference to deaths 
in lying-in hospitals.appears to have been at once acted upon. 
During the present year 17 women and 16 children have died 
in the four lying-in hospitals of the metropolis. 


Avr Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 18th inst., at 
3 P.m., a special general meeting will be held of the British 
Medical Association, to consider the Medical Act (1858) 
Amendment Bill introduced by the Government, and now 
before the House of Lords. 


His Royat Hicuyess tHe Prrvcse or Waxes will preside 
at a special festival, to be held at Willis’s Rooms on the 
25th imst., on behalf of the Building Fund of the Hospital 
for Sick Children in Great Ormond-street. 


A meettne of the Association of Medical Officers of Health 
will be held at 7.30 p.1., on Saturday, May 2st, at the 
Scottish Corporation Hall, Crane-court, Fleet-street, when 
the following communications will be made: “On the 
Action of various Antiseptics on Fermentation and Putre- 
faction,” by Mr. F. Crace Calvert, F.R.S., F.C.S.; “On the 
present aspects of the Sewage Question in relation to the 
Public Health, with a brief review of the First Report of 
the Commissioners appointed in 1868 to inquire into the 
best means of preventing the Pollution of Rivers,” by Dr. 
Henry Letheby. 


We understand that the victualling and medical supplies 
of the naval hospitals have, on the urgent representation 
of the Director-General, been re-transferred to the Medical 
Department of the Navy, thus undoing the change effected 
about a year ago, which has been found to work unsatis- 
faetorily. The supply of drugs to the navy has been given 
to Messrs. Barron, Harveys, and Simpson, of Giltspur- 
street, instead of the Apothecaries’ Hall, whose prices have 
been found to be considerably larger than those of other 
houses in the drug trade. 


Lonp Dunsr will’ lay: the: foundation-stone of the-new 
Stanley Hospital at Liverpool on the 6th of June. The site 
for the building has been given by his Lordship. 


Mr. Roserr Bagnes, an ex-mayor of Manchester, who 
last year gave the munificent sum of £10,000 towards the 
purchase of the building now used as the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary Convalescent Hospital at Cheadle, has now sent 
to Dr. Reed, the medical superintendent, a further princely 
sum of £16,000 towards the erection of a new hospital. 


Dr. Marruews Duncan will, we understand, succeed to 
the professorial chair in the University of Edinburgh vacant 
by the death of the late lamented Sir James Simpson. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


On Tuesday Convocation met at 5 p.a., and sat until 
10 p.m: ; Dr. Storrarinthechair. The report of the Annual 
Committee presented to the meeting contained several 
matters of special importance upon which discussions were 
taken. The first point related to the opening of the new 
building by Her Majesty, and Convocation adopted a reso- 
lution thanking the Senate for the arrangements made in 
reference thereto, and for the desire manifested by them to 
consult the wishes of the graduates. The report stated 
that a spacious room in the University building will be set 
apart for the use of graduates, and will be open for their 
reception throughout the year. It is believed that this 
may be made conducive, not only to the convenience: and 
comfort of members, but to the promotion of more frequent 
and general intercourse among them than has hitherto 
been the case, and Convocation made a reference to its 
Annual Committee to consider in what way the new 
building can be best made available for the promotion of 
the principles and objects of the University, and associating 
net closely the members together. Last year Convocation 
requested the Annual Committee to consider whether it 
would be conducive to the interests of the University to 
abolish the existing regulations restricting the admission 
to the examinations for medical degrees to the students of 
certain. specified medical schools. This point has been 
carefully considered, and a conciusion arrived at that it 
would not be advisable to abolish the existing regulations ; 
but Convocation, on the recommendation of its Annual 
Committee, passed a resolution to the effect that the Senate 
should consider whether attendance at the principal foreign 
migat not, with advantage, be reco- 
gnised by the 

Recently the Annual ttee have concluded an elabo- 
rate investigation into the causes which have led to the 
great increase in the percentage of rejections at the Matri- 
culation ; and this seems to be explained, as far as can be 
ascertained, from an augmentation in the severity of the 
examination as a whole. A resolution was submitted to 
Convocation as follows:— 

«That, in the opinion of Convoeation, it is desirable that 
the Senate should consider the propriety of lessening the 
difficulty of the Matriculation examination.” 

Several amendments were proposed, but the 


was the common 

University, and that a knowledge of chemistry was most 
essential, at least to those who intended uating in 
science and medicine. The general’ feeling seemed to be 
that there should be no lessening of the examination as re- 
gards its wy 5, but rather its breadth, and that certain sub- 
jects might be in some way grouped together more than at 

t. 


A motion to refer to the Annual Committee to consider 
whether it would not be desirable to make alterations in 
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medical degrees, especially as 

on the understanding 
Committee by the proposer of the 


motion, declaring it advisable to obtain for Bachelors 
e same legal rights as are possessed by those 


licensing 
explained that such 
ess matters 
of, the chairman (Dr. Storrar) and the clerk (Dr. 
) were re-elected, the Annual Committee elected, and 
broke up. 


MEDICAL REFORM UNION FOR THE AMEND- 
MENT OF THE MEDICAL ACTS. 


Ow Saturday last, a general meeting of the profession took 
place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, to receive the report of 
the Provisional Executive of the Medical Reform Union, 


, in consequence t 

ments, said it was not desired to the 

confirmation of all the acts of the Reform 

but simply to the practical adoption of the memorial move- 

ment, the acceptance of the Association as a fact, and the 
ion of the Provisional Executive Committee. When 


‘Government 
corporations and for the ession, the 
had over it Dante’s famous line :— 


the 
at 


Dr. Bererave said he would second the resolution = 
was made to apply to all medical corporations instead 
being limited to the College of Surgeons. 

Mr. Gant said he was willing to amend his resolution in 
the sense indicated by Dr. Belgrave. 

The resolution was accordingly altered so as to include 
« All members, licentiates, and fellows of medical corpora- 
tions and universities in the United Kingdom.” 

Dr. Daver the resolution. Ever since he had 
been in the ession he had been struck with the want of 
ng in the universities and corporations. 

ey were called time-honoured institutions, but he would 
rather declare them to be time-dishonoured. (No, no.) 
They forsook the very principles of correct medical legi 
tion ; the interests of the many for those of 
the chosen few. Let the meeting consider for a moment 
how the College of Physicians was governed, and how the 
fellows were elected from the bod 


was what it ought to be? 
bodies ought to be made to feel that the pressure of the pro- 
fession was upon them. pee let the profession be united, 
and a measure of reform soon be obtained, the Pri 
Council would be put in its proper place, and the idea of 
uniting the medical profession to the State would be 
abandoned. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Crisp said that no insect transformation was more 
wonderful than that which took place in twenty-four hours 
amongst the members of the Medical Council. (Laughter.) 
Although he agreed with the majority, he those 
men who stuck to their opinions, and he disapproved of the 
sentiment uttered by Dr. Andrew Wood that it was better 
for them to bend than to break. But then it was a 

i and that 


the representation of the three kingdoms im the Medical 

Council, with a view of answering a statement of Dr. Parkes 

that the direct n of the profession on the 

Council might | to an undue predominance of the 
elemen 


Dr. Roerrs seconded the amendment. 
he said, were not with the profession. He sh 
feel the deepest indignation at the manner in which he, 
as a member of the College of , had been treated. 
He passed his examination two years before the last charter 
was obtained, whereby they constituted a body of fellows: 
they then elected a number of fellows from many other 
friends and favourites without asking them to subscribe a 
farthing, while other persons, if they desired to obtain a 
fellowship, were required to pay 10 guineas. He considered 
that a dead robbery. 

The Cuaremaw asked Dr. Rogers to withdraw or modify 
the term “robbery.” 

Dr. Rocrxs.—Embezzlement. (Laughter.) 

The Cuarrman.-—W ould you appropriation 


never gone there since, but had sought honour clsewhere 


than at the College of Surgeons, which dishonoured itself © 


by dishonouring its members. 

Dr. Arnravr Oakes thought it would be undesirable that 
the meeting should at present commit itself to an approval 
of the plan of representation through corporations, and 


a 

i 


Tae Lancer,] 
the existing regulations 
lectures, was negatived, 
point should be raised in 5 
motion. 
of 
upon whom surgicai dipiomas have been conterres yy other ‘ 
| 
| 
be bold enough to maintain that the government of the 
a 
and to discuss Earl De Grey’s Bill for the amendment of the i: 
Gamerz, vice-president of the Union. 7 
ing his regret at the absence of the president, Dr. Bell | - 
. | deplore. In all the institutions, with scarcely an exception, k 
snd ho the | vote» were obtained by That was the case in the 
meeting to elect « chairman under whose direction they | College of Surgeons and in the College of Physicians. F 
might proceed to discuss Earl de Grey’s Bill. It was | (No, no.) He positively stated that it was so. ; 
because the mass of the profession had no voice in its own Dr. Hamsay.—Speaking for the College of Physicians, I 
say it is not. 
was sought that give them the position to which Dr. Crisp then entered into some statistical details as to 
they were entitled. However little the Bill might yield to , 
the prayer of the 9724 memorialists, he should be personally | 
to accept it, if it recognised the principle of self- 
— and allowed the profession a voice in the 
Medical Council. The Bil) crippled the corporations 
vigour to the profession; and it would be | Dr. Harry proposed the following amendment That 
difficult to arguments in favour of placing the profes- | this meeting greatly regrets the omission from the proposed ' 
sion practically Medical Acts Amendment Bill of a clause to secure the ; 
ment. For the direct representation of the registered members of the : 
“ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate.” suggest a clause giving direct ——— to the 
The leading idea of the Provisional Executive Committee | registered members of the profession inserted in the ; 
had been to promote and cement the union of ogni. proposed Medical Acts Amendment Bill.” He would leave ; 
pea a gg > oo continuing the work with the | it, he said, to the Government to find out how the repre- 
pre, Be they might-have done more and better | sentation would best be accomplished. If given through ; 
if they ne ane ee ap the medium of the corporations, it would not be direct but t 
| lated. The chairman by moving the reception | indirect representation. 7 
and adoption of the report of the Provisional Executive of t 
: the Medical Reform Union. } 
Dr. J. G. Davey seconded the motion. 
: The resolution was then put and carried, and Mr. Gamgee 
and meeting then proceeded to consider Earl De Grey’s 
Er Bill. Dr. Crisp was requested to act as secretary. 
_ Mr, Gant moved the following resolution | 
meeting greatly regrets the omission fro’ 
Medical Acts Amendment Bill of any 
representation in the Medical Council ; and that to secure | 
the representation of the whole body of members and fellows | 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, provision should be made | 
i ———— to elect the representative | 
of that in the ical Council.” The medical 
7 fession, he said, was at present totally quidjuimented ta 
, the Medical Council, but the corporations possessed over- robbed him of what he considered his rights | ad 
‘ it would be desirable to send additional representative 
; to the Council from the profession, because that would make | j 
the body far too large, and more time would be wasted even | . 
q than at present; moreover, the representatives of the pro- 4 
feesion would, no doubt, be outvoted by the other mombers. | 
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suggested that, before coming to a decision on the subject a 
committee should be appointed to deliberate upon it. 

Dr. Davey opposed the appointment of a committee, and 
expressed a hope that the meeting would come to a prompt 
decision upon the subject. 

Dr. Duprre.p said there would be great practical incon- 
venience in electing representatives of the profession. If the 
different corporations enlarged their basis of representation, 
then representatives, instead of acting on behalf of the 
governing bodies of the corporations, would represent the 
members at large, and in this way the profession would se- 
cure a satisfactory representation. 

Mr. Hopson Rvae said he was afraid, if the Government 
Bill became law, that very few persons would go to the cor- 
porations for degrees ; and if the direct tation of the 
profession were not obtained very little good would be 
accomplished. 

Dr. Szaton said he could not look on the Government 
measure in any other light than as being disastrous to the 
whole profession. The profession, however, were indebted 
for it to the corporations as they now exist. If the College 
of Surgeons and the College of Physicians had early enough 
—— what was right, and united themselves into one 

‘aculty, the whole matter would have been kept in the 
hands of the profession instead of being taken away from it. 
A direct representation of the profession would, he thought, 
be best obtained through the corporations. 

After some discussion as to the relative merits of the two 
methods of representation, 

Dr. BeLGrave expressed a that Dr. Harley would 
withdraw his amendment, and aliow the motion to be carried 
without a division. 

Dr. Haruzy said he was wi to withdraw his amend- 
ment if the meeting desired it, but he begged the meeting 
to bearin mind that if the principle of the resolution were 
adopted it would withdraw all power from future licentiates 
in medicine and surgery who did not join the corporations. 

The Cuarrman suggested that it would be more satis- 
factory to take the sense of the a the question, 
rather than permit the amendment to be withdrawn. 

Dr. Harwey said that under the circumstances he thought 
it best that a vote should be taken upon the resolution and 
the amendment. 

The amendment was then put to the ing and carried 
by a small majority, and it was also put carried as a 
substantive resolution. 

Dr. then “ That in the opinion of 
this meeting the councils or governing bodies of the several 
medical corporations should be elected by the entire body 
of members, licgntiates, and fellows.” 

Dr. Davey seconded the motion. 

Dr. Wiursutre said that while endeavouring 
to reform the corporations the Privy cil would step in 
and carry their Bill. He had himself belonged to that 
department and had great admiration for Mr. Simon’s 
earn: but he should be =< see the profession put 

ito the hands of any one man. With to the colleges, 
he thought they had been too much abused. It was not 
true that Pa guineas would purchase a fellowship of the 
College of Physicians. No money payment would get it 
for any man. 

The resolution passed unanimously. 

Dr. Harey moved a resolution disapproving of the title, 
as proposed in the Bill, of “licentiate in medicine and sur- 
gery,” and suggesting in its stead “ medical licentiate.”’ 

he motion was seconded by Dr. Bevertey Boae, but it 
met with but little favour, and after a short discussion it 


Dr. moved and Dr. ALLEN seconded the following 
resolution :—* That this meeting disapproves of the power 
gergeeet to be conferred upon the Brivy Council by the 

ical Bill now before Parliament.” 

Dr. Harpwicke moved as an amendment, “That in the 
opinion of this meeting the Medical Acts Amendment Bill 
fails to represent the wishes of the general body of the 
medical profession, and that the further consideration of the 
subject be delayed until a more matured Bill can be laid 


* before Parliament.” 


The amendment was seconded by Dr. Gack Brown. 
On being put to the meeting it was rejected, and the 


t was then resolved copies of the resolutions passed 


at the meeting should be forwarded to the Lord President 
of the Privy Council, the President of the General Medical 
Council, and the presidents of the several medical and sur- 


gical corporations. 
to the chairman brought the proceedings 
a 


MARLAND WORKHOUSE, ROCHDALE. 


Tue Report of the Visiting Committee of the Rochdale 
Guardians as to Tue Lancer Report on the state of Mar- 
land Workhouse was presented to the Board last week. It 
consists largely of the usual denials and explanations which 
have invariably characterised such documents. The Com- 
mittee admit that the nurse is in the habit of administering 
medicines from unlabeled bottles, and excuse the practice 
on the plea that the nurse knew the bottles by their differ- 
ence of size. They affirm, on the authority of the doctor, 
that all bottles <a See supplied by him to 
patients are a owe | labeled; but they dare not say that 
there was a single labeled bottle in the workhouse at the 
date of our inspection. The bottles are all labeled now. 
The guardians did not know that a urine tub was in use, 
although it has been there many years: they have ordered 
its removal. The improper use ob the fever wards, and the 
defective classification are said to be matters of necessity ; 
but that, as far as practicable, attention is paid to them. 
The Committee are still of opinion that the dietary is suf- 
ficient. What we stated was that it was not weighed, and 
that there was no sufficient evidence that it was given to 
the inmates as prescribed. The children and inmates were, 
of course, brought up to deny what they had previously at- 
tested, and which had been proved by the schoolmistress, 
whose character for honesty and truthfulness we are ina posi- 
tion to maintain, and who has no motive for concealment. 
If there were no other evidence than the disease under which 
the children had been so long labouring, that alone would 
prove that they had been y nourished. Nothing short of 
this could have reduced their vitality solow. The 2 nage ee 
have happily arrived at the conclusion that the school 
buildings are unsuitable, and that the health of the children 
would be by removal, and they have resolved 
to adopt the boarding-out system in respect of some of 
them. ‘The diet also has been improved. All this is at least 
satisfactory. We never denied that the medical officer had 
devoted considerable care and attention to the children, but 


He did a grea guard- 

It is the system we attack; and if the 

work had been done as it should have been done, no epidemic 

skin disease could have assumed such a severe and per- 

“This inquiry ough end here. Mr. Healey, one of 
is inquiry ought not to one 

the guardians, thought a vote of thanks should be given 

to Miss Whyte. He thought the inquiry would stir up the 

ians, the workhouse committee, the doctors, and all 

the servants, and that it was a good thing these matters 

had come out. But if Miss Whyte is right, then the rest 

of the officers and inmates must be wrong. Justice ought 

to be done. Miss Whyte’s position is at present most un- 

comfortable, and she ht to be supported in her duty as 

she deserves to be. We hope, therefore, that Mr. Goschen’s 

attention will be drawn to the a of this work- 

house, and that an official inquiry will take place. 


National Hosprrat FoR THE PARALYSED AND Epi- 
Leptic.—The annual dinner of the ee of this insti- 
tution hae taken place this week at Willis’s Rooms, under 
the presidency of Lord Enfield, M.P. During the year 
1161 applications for assistance have been attended to; 105 

ients and their families have received continuous relief 
in cash, clothing, meat, Lares and coal tickets; forty- 
eight patients have been supplied with money only. Speeches 
in furtherance of the objects of the charity were made by 
the noble chairman, General Walker, Mr. Beresford, M.P., 
and Mr. E. H. Chandler, the honorary secretary, whose zeal 
and ability are commemorated in “the Chandler Fund,” 
and to the charitable desires of whose family the hospital 
mainly owes its foundation. 
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Correspondence, 
“A i alteram parte.” 


THE BOUGIE A BOULE AND THE BOUGIE 
OLIVAIRE. 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 

Srr,—Mr. Teevan is indeed in extremities for a defence, 
if it consists in the assertion that I do not know a bougie 
from a catheter! The instrument described by Mr. Acton 
in 1856 has an eye in it, it is true; but the whole gist of 
the matter, as Mr. Teevan well knows, lies in its having the 
bulbous end, and in its extreme flexibility; whether a hole is 
cut in it, to let the urine pass through, or not (Mr. Teevan 
perhaps is not aware that these French flexible bougies and 
catheters are alike equally hollow), makes no difference 
whatever as to the principle of construction, which we are 
discussing. 

But the most complete answer to Mr. Teevan comes from 
his own mouth. {If Mr. Quain, as he says, employed the 
bougie in question at University College a so many 

ago, why did Mr. Teevan suppress that important 

fact in his “ history” until my letter elicited it, and state, 
as he had the temerity to do, that he (Mr. Teevan) intro- 
hospital practice about five 


uestion between us, and the occasion of 
my writing. Had he not claimed this priority, now con- 
fessed to be so utterly untenable, I never have 
troubled you with a remark. 

As to the rest, such as reference to the year 1867, to m 
“ studiously suppressing,” &c., all this is special pleading— 
a vain attempt to get rid of the fact, which I am compelled 
to restate, that Sir Henry Thompson described, gave draw- 
ings of, and strongly recommended the use of the bulbous- 
ended sound for the diagnosis of stricture, in his Jacksonian 
prize essay for the year 1852, at which early period the in- 
ability to distinguish between a bougie and a catheter, 
which Mr. Teevan suggests for me, may very probably, in 
strict truth, and not at all in jest, have been appli to 
himself. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Welbeck-street, May 9th, 1870. Joun Foster. 


THE HYDRATE OF CHLORAL. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Srm,—I have read with much interest the terse and 
valuable paper on this subject, by Mr. Weeden Cooke, pub- 
lished in your number of yesterday ; and having myself ad- 
vocated, in a letter dated March 11th, and published by you 
on the 16th ult., the efficiency of chloral as a palliative in 
malignant disease, I have perused it with even more than 
the ordinary attention which the literary ability of the 
author would of itself ensure. 

I rejoice to find that Mr. Weeden Cooke remarks the 
same advantages to he by it as I had myself 
drawn attention to—viz., that, while it does not produce 
headache, derange the digestive organs, nor cause loss of 

tite or nervous prostration, it leaves the refreshing 
ects of a sound and placid sleep. 

Mr. Cooke prefers ten-grain doses three times daily, or 
twenty grains if given as a night draught. Strange to 
say, my experience of it, and I have used it extensively, 
dictates large doses (say, thirty or forty grains) given alone 
as night draughts, large enough to cause sound sleep pro- 

for several hours. Such doses have with me never 

uced delirium ; but, on the contrary, persons whose sleep 
been disturbed by dreams after a small dose, have slept 
soundly subsequent to the receipt of a larger one. Without 
doubting the of Mr. Cooke’s observation, I query 
if the “severe bronchitis” which accompanied his case of 
mammary cancer would not have given rise to the “com- 
plaint of headache and some delirium at night,” inde- 
pendent of the thirty-grain dose of chloral administered. 


A prolonged night’s repose is always fraught with con- 
siderable advantage, particularly to those suffering from a 
painful disease, hence I invariably prescribe cient to 
procure it. Your obedient servant, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Stz,—Perhaps you will spare a corner in your journal 
to allow me to tell your readers the benefit of hydrate of 
chloral in scarlet fever. For the last few months there has 
been a good deal of this fever in the neighbourhood, and 
although not very fatal, it has been very troublesome on 
account of the great itchiness that has attended the erup- 
tion. To alleviate this I had tried many things, but gene- 
rally without success. At the suggestion of Dr. Aitken, the 
gentleman whom I assist, I prescribed the hydrate of 
chloral. Since then I have used it in a great many cases ; 
and in every one it has not only allayed the itching, but I am 
satisfied prevented the disease from assuming an aggravated 
form. As this is a new remedy, perhaps others will give it 
a trial, and report the result of their experience. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Hyson-green, Nottingham, April 28th, 1870. Atrrep Berry. 


To the Editor of ‘Tue Lancer. 

Srr,—A correspondent having expressed a wish that 
cases where chloral had been used should be reported, I beg 
to mention that I have used it in a case of cancer involving 
the whole of the left mamma and the axillary and cervical 
glands on the same side. The patient has had much more 
rest since the use of it was commenced, and appears very 

teful for the relief. I gave it in fifteen-grain doses at 
, but it soon ceased to act. I have increased the dose to 
thirty grains, and it has a very good effect. The vehicle 
has been water and syrup of orange-peel. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Leigh Sinton, Malvern, May 3rd, 1870. Geo. F. Kyrrs. 


THE BILL AND THE MEDICAL COUNCIL. 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sir,—Lord De Grey has promised to amend those clauses 
of his Bill giving power to the Privy Council over the 
General Medical Council; but everybody is dissatisfied 
with the fact that he declines to make any change in the 
composition of the Medical Council. From the tenour of 
his Lordship’s remarks in the House of Lords, his great 
objection seems to be to an enlargement of the Council, and 
this is an objection of great weight and reasonableness. I 
beg, Sir, to make a suggestion that will obviate this 
objection. If acted on, I believe the Bill would be much 
more acceptable to the profession. 

My suggestion is to reduce the numbers of the present 
Council by combining the various licensing bodies in the 
choice of representatives. With one or two exceptions 
each licensing body now has a representative ; my 

is that two or more bodies should combine so as 
to be represented on the Council by one man. This would 
give us a Council with about half the present number of 
tatives of corporations, and leave room for the 
introduction of four representatives of general practi- 
tioners, two for England, and one for Ireland and Scotland 
respectively. In such a Council the representatives of the 
Crown, of the educating and licensing bodies, and of the 
ession, which is so deeply interested in all that is done 
y the Medical Council, and which supports the Council 
financially, would have a place. 
Let me one or two considerations in support of this 
which, i hope, may cominend themselves to Lord De 
y, and failing this to some statesman in the House of 


ons. 

First. The principle of this su is consistent with 
a principle in the Act of 1858. It is one of the mysteries 
of that Act that, whereas it assigns one whole representative 
to the little oe of Durham, which has very few 
medical graduates, a very slight medical history, it 


South Molton, May Ist, 1870, Francis E. M.B. 
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Sinee: only half a representative to Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
w, and St. Andrews ively ; that is to say, one 

h and Aberdeen, and one we Glasgow and St. 
Andrews. The graduates of each of these universities are 
to be numbered in thousands, and yet two of the univer- 
sities have to combine to elect one representative in the 
Council. This isa monstrous inequality, and should be 
rectified in the present Act. The inequ is only less in- 
defensible when the case of the other Englis h universities 
is compared with that of the Scotch. her Edinburgh 
and the other Scotch universities should have separate 
representatives, or the principle of making one man repre- 
sent two similar bodies should be applied al! through. I 
am glad this principle found a place, though I think a very 
wrong place, in the Act of 1858. 

Let me » secondly, in support of this plan, that 
it is consistent with the main principle of the Bill of 1870, 
which is to assert the essential unity of medicine as in- 
eluding every part of the healing art. If it is possible and 
well that two universities, with all their faculties and their 
various medical degrees, should be ted by one man 
—and no one will say that the universities which have been 
so represented in accordance with the Act of 1858 have 
been badly represented—then it is possible to combine the 

ntation of corporations, i if, as this Bill 
oie the great healing art is one and indivisible—one 
ult 

Thirdly I will only assign one other reason in support 
of what I suggest—namely, that, while enabling a direct 
representation, it will reduce rather than add to the 
numbers of the Council, and so reduce the cost, which Mr, 
Lowe and all who have considered the matter think very 
great, and which is now seriously exceeding the income. 

There can be no doubt, Sir, that the predominant repre- 
sentation of the corporations in the Council is a weakness 
in that body, and that, but for this, we should never have 
heard of the humiliating proposal of this Bill to bring the 
whole Council, and all its highest work, under the check 
of a Government department. I hope my suggestion may 
find favour with the profession, and an advocate, if not in 
the House of Lords, then in the House of Commons. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


THE OPERATION OF EXTIRPATION OF THE 
COCOYX 


To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 

Srr,—In the American Journal of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children, Dr. Nott claims to have been the first 
to extirpate the bones of the coceyx for the cure of coccy- 
dynia. ‘The statement has been largely copied in this 
country and on the Continent. I take the liberty of cor- 
recting the misstatement in your widely circulated columns. 

It is more than eight years since I assisted Sir James 
Simpson to extirpate the bones of the in a case of 
inveterate coccydynia, for which repeated subcutaneous in- 
cisions had been made. It was followed by complete relief, 
and I had the opportunity, four years after the operation, 
of examining the parts after the death of the patient. 
Tt have since performed the operation myself, but not with 
complete success. 

Dr. Nott’s operation in his case is open to serious criti- 
cism, as being most unnecessarily severe. There are but few 
cases of coceydynia which resist the subcutaneous incision, 
and he confesses that he has never yet tried it. 

Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


May 5th, 1870. Lawson Tarr. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
_ ‘To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Str,—As a member of the original Graduates’ Com- 
mittee, I cannot but remember at this period, when the new 
buildings of the University of London are to be imaugu- 
rated by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, that it is toan article 
of Tuz Lancer we owe the movement which led to the 
Graduates’ Committee, the new Charters, the admission of 

uates to the Senate, the existence of Convocation, and, 
fact, the University as it now stands. If you turn to 


Tue Lancer of March 6th, 1847, you “—_ a the article to 
which I refer. It sounded as a tocsin to the graduates of 
that day. Indeed, you could not do better than reprint the 
article at the present time. It will be seen to be almost 
age oe as to the destinies of the University, and show 

how large a debt of gratitude we owe to the leading 
medical journal. 

I is. Sir, your obedient servant, 
R OF THE GRADUATES’ COMMITTEE. 
London, on 9th, 1870. 


PARIS. 
(¥BOM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
REOPENING OF THE SCHOOL CF MEDICINE. 

Own Monday last the doors of the School of Medicine were 
thrown open to the students after a recess of about three 
weeks, brought on by the events which I related in pre- 
ceding letters. Some anxiety was felt lest the violent 
scenes of the beginning of April might again take place, 
and this apprehension was entertained not only by the 
authorities, who would have been much embarrassed, but by 
such of the students as are verging on the end of their 
studies, and could not undergo any fresh postponement 
without much inconvenience. 

Happily, these fears turned out to be vain. The attitude 
of the students was quite calm and decorous, and no mani- 
festations took place even at M. Tardieu’s lecture.. A very 
proper measure had been adopted in connexion with this 
course. The Dean had delivered special cards to such of 
the students only as had entered their — Pevty studies, 
which include forensic medicine, and only about three hun- 

alumni theref tt ieu’s lecture. 
Among these there were about half-a-dozen perturbators, 
who, ‘beholding the decided and sympathetic attitude of 
the vast majority of the assembly, soon disappeared, after 
having protested and uttered various cries of disapproba- 


M. Tardieu then thanked the audience for the 
sympathy which they manifested in his favour, and 
having once more justified his professional conduct, re- 
sumed his course at the point at which it had been left 
before the affair of Tours, and concluded his lecture amidst 

general applause. 
ELECTION TO THE CHAIR OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY AT THE 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

The election took place a few days ago. , the candidates 
being only two in number—M. Chanffard ‘and M. Potain, 
both physicians to the Necker Hospital, and men of con- 
siderable distinction. M. Chauffard, who has written a 
a claim to the vacant chair, and this pro 
some measure to secure his election, as M, Potain’s views 
and doctrines represent more faithfully the teaching of the 
Paris faculty, and are more — to its professors. 
The contest was a close one, M. Chauffard coming in first 
with fourteen votes, and M. Potain second with thirteen ; 
there was one blank vote. 

GENERAL MEETING OF THE FRENCH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

You must not expect, under this heading, to receive any 
amount of scientific or professional information to be com- 
pe with what is presented at the meeting of the British 

edical Association. The French Medical Association, 
though it has a large number of adherents, and enj 
much influence, is comparatively speaking but a frie’ 

society of medical men formed to assist unfortunate nau d 
bers of the profession or their families. It concerns it- 
self with questions of medical ethics, it is trae, where 
some of its members are concerned ; but it has nothing to do 
with scientific 
and neglects all questions of medical reform, 
advancement, &c. 


At its last general oe 
and indefatigable 
the most attractive feature to 
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; 4 tedly does much good. 
ie) y, M. Amédée Latour, 
of this institution, 
rin the séance by deliver- 
vik ing a long and very eloquent discourse, in which he set 
5 | forth the value of the Association, and the good work 
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which it had 


the charge of neglect which had been brought against them 
bo of the press for not getting up at night 
for by patients; and stoutly defended | the 
professional men incriminated in the recent cases of Puy- 
lier and Teulat. M. Tardieu also found a warm and 


DOINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE CARE 
OF THE WOUNDSD. 

On Thursday last took place at the asu 
ball for the benefit of the above institution. Tt out 
a splendid and profitable fete. As much as 30,000 francs 
were gathered on the occasion. The Society is well 
Fence ,and enjoys growing favour in Paris. Among 

persons present at the ball were to be observed almost 
the whole diplomatic body, Marshals Lebcuf, Canrobert, 
Bazaine, &c. &c., and a galaxy of “ fair ladies.” i 
that at the next camp meeting at Chalons, the ambulances 
will bear the red cross of the International League. 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE LEARNED SOCIETIES OF FRANCE. 

The of the learned societies of France held 
their meeting at the Sorbonnea few days ago. As 
usual, the assembly was divided into three sections—science, 
archeology, and . There were bat few medical con- 
tributions. M. Simonin, of Nancy, recorded the results of 

i i -four years at 


consisting 
instrument, which, when once dipped i the. lymph, 
bo employed for thre yes wi fresh 


arranged 
mixtere of starch and gum. MM. Feltz and Ritter, of 
, communicated the results of several erperments 


SIR JAMES YOUNG SIMPSON. 


Ow Friday, the 13th inst., was consigned to its last | the 


resting place the mortal part of Sir James Young Simpson, 
Bart., for thirty years Professor of Medicine and Midwifery 
in the University of Edinburgh. No physician of our time 
has been followed to the grave by mourners more numerous, 
more diverse, or more sincere. As a man, asa citizen, asa 
practitioner, and as a savant, his rank was among the 
foremost, while in his combination of all these capacities 
he was, perhaps, unique. Great as were his achievements 
in the worlds of practice and inductive research, the lesson 
taught by his life is his most precious bequest to posterity, 
It is.a lesson, indeed, of which his native land has often 
been the teacher, but one which can never be too often 
taught. His father was a baker in the village of Bathgate, 
in West Lothian,-some twelve miles from Edinburgh, and 
James Young Simpson, born on June 7th, 1811, was the 
youngest of three sons. When yet a mere boy James was 
apprenticed to his father’s trade, in Dean-street, Stock- 
bridge, Edinburgh, but soon betrayed his capacity for work 
of a very different kind. Aided by the example and advice 
of his elder brother, who seems to have proved to him what 


seen’ to this day the fair angury of the future professor. He 
i xtra-academical lecturer on 


bourgeoisie. The contest was severe; but, owimg chiefly to 
the exertions of Sir William . Mr. Law, the Dean 


which they had exercised their trust; forgetting in 
both cases the successful cardidate was elected only after 
ition of the-majority of the council had been ever- 
awed by pablic opinion. At the age of twenty-nine, James 
Young Simpsonwas at length in the position where he 
could give his genius full play, and the class of midwifery, 
which had somewhat languished under his shrewd, ac- 


eourse of 

the. theoretical twas kept detached from, yet 
made to-fit in with, the practical, whilst the attention of 
the class was always enlivened by exquisitely apposite 
aneedotes felicitously told. His popularity as a practitioner 
kept pace with his acceptance as a teacher; and in the 
former capacity Nature seemed to have endowed him as 
happily for success as in the latter. His winning manners, 
his power of entering fully and at once into the mind and 
heart of the-patient, the impression he created of a man’s 
strength with a woman’s tenderness—the hand of iron in 
the glove of velvet—wonderfully reinforced his professional 
sagacity and skill. His services were in far greater request 
than he could adequately meet; and while he had to en- 
large his house and convert it into something like a private 
hospital for the reception of these who insisted on bei 
always as near him as — he yet incurred a good 

of evil-speaking from the inevitable breaches of punctuality 


MEMOIR OF SIR JAMES SIMPSON. (May 4, 1870. 7]5 
MEME accomplished, and noticed the satisfactory | Gilbert Burns was to Robert, the poet, the baker's boy 
condition of its finances, dc. A part of his: harangue, how- set himself toimprove upon thealready substantial elements 
ever, was devoted en passant to various questions which had | of education which are always vouchsafed to the humblest ' 
been agitated by the general press concerning the profes- | child in Scotland. After the burden and heat of the day— 
“Non indecoro pulvere sordidus,”"— 
he was invariably found conning his Ruddiman, and, amid : 
| the jeers of a thoughtless rabble of urchins under his window, f 
continued evening after evening to force his way through ‘ 
the crust of the dead languages. From thisself-imposed eurri- a 
. 
oted advocate in M. Latour. The talented-and eloquent | eyed lad, of homely yet distingué appearance, he attracted the 
secretary of the Association spoke in touching terms of | notice of Professor Pillans, himself a son of the soil, and 
M. Tardieu, in connexion with the recent manifestations of ever on the watch to give a helping hand to all youthful ; 
the students, and elicited enthusiastic applause. aspirants. He commenced his medical curriculum in 
1827, with the energy and enthusiasm of ome who has P 
struck the path to which he feels he has been prede- 
stined. The “first turf,’ so to speak, was cut:on his 
career, and compared with -his fellows, his progress was ; 
that of the railway carriage as against the post-chaise. ; 
Sargecas of he epplied for the 
Surgeons 0 i , after w ied for the i 
parochial surgeoney in the village of Inverkip, on the 
: Clyde. This.situation, however, fortunately for himself and 
| for sezence, he failed to ~~ disappointment which, as q 
he afterwards said, cost ‘a heavier pang than many a f 
| far greater discomfiture. In 1832 he obtaimed the swummi in 
medicin4 honores, and his inaugural thesis so impressed 
Dr. John Thomson, the Professor of Pathology, that he g 
made its young author his classassistant. The catalogue of * 
: the preparations in the pathological museum was one of his 
earliest performances, and im its iucid and vigorous de- 
| | seriptions, written im a bold, almost boyish, hand, may be ' 
: the hospital of the town, and which showed the benefit of | midwifery, winning the admiration and attachment of his q 
the employment of anmwsthetics; M. Chassagny, of Lyons, | fellows, by whom he had been appointed President of the ' 
stated the necessary means for facilitating vaecinal inocu- | Royal Medical Society, and leaving everywhere the impres- 
lation, the gathering of vaccine, and its proper preservation | sion that a new light might _ day burst on the medical 5 
world if the Ser ee ut afforded to the young, 
keen-eyed, yet femininely:soft-mannered physician. 
That opportunity came with the death of Dr. Hamilton, in ' 
On or vaccine, Unt 1840, when the Ohair of Midwifery fell vacant. The 
L patronage was vested in the Town Council. Politics and 
local considerations played a prominent part in determining ‘ 
on the organism, and serving to elucidate the eny | 
note on stuttering, in which he showed*the easy cureof | (now M.P. for Edinburgh) Simpson carried the day, 
Paris, May 3, 1870, centres of medical m. A happier choice was 
never made; and when, in 1858, the Town Council was 
‘ deprived of its patronage, its vindicaters appealed to 
Obituary. such elections as that of Simpson and of Sir William 
Hamilton, four years earlier, as proof of the ability with 
| complished, but rather easy-going predecessor, beeame at 
once-among the most attractive in the university. His 
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he committed. But even with those narrow-minded people 
who could make no allowance for his position, he had but 
to pay the longed-for visit, and the domestic cloud would 
vanish before the sunshine of his presence. Seven years, 
however, had barely elapsed when his restlessly inquisitive 
mind wrung from nature a secret which was destined to 
bring comfort and calm into households he was never to 
enter, and to patients he was never to see. Anmsth 
was a physical condition for which the physician and the 
surgeon had long been seeking a safe and certain agent, 
but with very jal success. In 1846 etherisation 
was first applied by Morton, a dentist of Massachusetts, and 
the good effects produced by it gave a fresh impulse to the 
search for anesthetics. At last Simpson, acting upon a hint 
supplied him by Mr. Waldie, a chemist in Liverpool, made 
a series of experiments with chloroform, and so succeeded 
in assuring himself of its efficacy that he did not hesitate to 
laim it to the world as the long sought for yet finally 
iscovered anesthetic. Before making this announcement 
he had satisfied himself, at the cost of much labour and of 
many hundred pounds, that chloroform was open to no 
serious objection in a hands—a conclusion which 
was more than confirmed by thousands of eager and en- 
thusiastic experimenters. The discovery at once wafted him 
to a height of fame el if not superior to that of 
Harvey, of Jenner, of Hunter, or of Bell; and though, as 
usual, the spirit of detraction has not been asleep, and 
attempts, as elaborate as they are ungenerous, have been 
made to dethrone him, his triumphant replies to his assail- 
ants, particularly to the latest and most formidable of them, 
Dr. Bigelow, have strengthened his ition by bulwarks 
which nothing can shake. Those, indeed, who questioned 
his right to the name of discoverer only betrayed their in- 
gro dd take the soundings of his intellect. Few men 
in m times have possessed in equal measure with 
himself the combined strength and nimbleness of faculty 
by which alone Proteus is to be fettered or Psyche to 
be caught; few indeed could so wrestle with the 
fleeting spirit of science and refuse to let it go till, like 
Jacob of old with the angel, he had wrung from it a 
blessi The hostility he roused had its roots in that 
subtle combination of envy and fear with which the mere 
man of talent looks upon the man of genius—a_ hostility 
ancient and ineradicable—displayed not only towards him, 
but towards every thinker of every age who soars on wings 
denied to his contemporaries. 

His professional and scientific advance was now coincident 
with his advancing years. Like Dante on the slope in the 
<* Inferno,” he climbed 

“Si che’l pié fermo sempre era’l piu basso.” 

But his ascent was relieved by many half-way houses of 
inquiry on the level he had gained; and —_—- in 
antiquarian research he amassed a store of detail which of 
itself would have sufficed to te his memory. Just 
as he would employ the intervals of a tedious case in a lady’s 
boudoir or by her ide in preparing his literary contri- 
butions to the medical and scientific journals, so he would 
amuse himself in a visit to a remote part of the country by 
sesearches into the local traditions, into the remains of 
Roman or still earlier occupation—by collecting and assort- 
ing the dry bones of history. Here, again, his capacity for 
picking up knowl was wonderful. He had in a moral 
sense, what he professed and practised in a physical, the 
art of “delivering”’ the most casual cross-comer of his i 
knowledge—the pacevrixh 80 humorously claimed for 
himself by Socrates. The essence of these curious investiga- 
tions he would embody in a paper to be read before the Royal 
Society or the Society of Antiquaries, and the archives of these 
institutions are enriched by communications on such sub- 
jects as “ Roman Medicine Stamps,” “‘ Medical Officers in the 

man Army,” “ Ancient Notices on Leprosy in Scotland,” 
and many of similar tenor. A more elaborate work was 
his “ British Archaic Sculptures,” of which men who make 
the study of antiquities the business of their lives speak 
with the profoundest respect ; while his long-promised, but, 
we believe, unfinished work entitled “Aemona; or, notices 
of an ora’ on the island of Inchcolm,” is one among a 
host of the other antiquarian inquiries which, imperfect 
though they be, yet explain the ee mention made 
of their author in the “ History Scotland,” by Dr. John 
Hill Burton. 

Honours, academic, royal, and municipal, now poured 


down upon him “ thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” In 1849 
he was elected president of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians ; in 1852 president of the Medico-Chirurgical Society ; 
in 1853 Associate of the French Academy of Medicine; in 
1856 he received the Laureateship and Gold Medal of the 
French Academy of Sciences and the Montoyn Prize of 2000 
francs; while in the same King Oscar, of Sweden, 


year 
esia | conferred upon him the Knighthood of the Royal Order of 


8. Olaf. But the fierce light of popularity that beat upon 
him did not dazzle his vision or deflect his energies from his 
t calling—the relief of the suffering of mankind. In 1858 
e demonstrated by an elaborate series of experiments the 
superiority of inorganic over organic sutures in surgery, 
and — the substitution of gold, silver, or iron wire for _ 
the silken or hem thread then almost universally in 
vogue. In spite of the jealousy of his surgical brethren, his 
r dations are now adopted all the world over; but 
his theory and practice of acupressure as a mode of arrest- 
ing hemorrhage from divided arteries, most ingenious and 
efficacious as it was, tried their self-love still more. We 
need not recapitulate the ignoble opposition his paper en- 
countered at the hands of his local contemporaries. Suffice 
it to say that his great work on “ Acupressure,” published 
in 1864, and received with applause by European and Trans- 
atlantic surgeons of the highest stamp, more than compen- 
sated for the merous treatment vouchsafed te him at 
home; while the success of the device proved in im- 
ial and able hands so signal as almost to justify him 
in his oft-repeated saying that the invention of acupressure 
would one day do more than even the discovery of chloroform 
for his fame. In January, 1866, he received, in considera- 
tion of his services to science, the honour of a baronetcy, 
which was followed up by the bestowal on him of the de- 
of D.C.L. at the Encenia in Oxford in the same year. 
ith every fresh dignity conferred upon him, he 
to earn a claim to others still higher; and, accordingly, 
fresh from the devising acu- 
pressure as a resource of surgery, we im entering upon 
a still wider question, that of the aggregation of the sick 
and hurt in hospitals. The controversy roused by his very 
striking papers is still undecided; indeed, the last of his 
rejoinders to the assailants of his views in Tue Lancer 
was promised to us—a promise which remains unfulfilled. 
But whether or not his generalisation is too wide for 
his premises, it will be conceded that he has propounded 
a most momentous and and called 
the attention of the medical w to phenomena and 
to facts which, but for him, would have awaited a much 
later, if even less sagacious inquirer. Among his manu- 
scripts there is also, we believe, a partially finished scheme 
for stamping out — disease in general, and small- 
in particular; and this, we hope, will at no distant day 
see the light for the instruction of the profession and the 
benefit of mankind. 

Successful vane precedent as was his career, it was 
not uncheque either by domestic suffering or public 
disappointment. He lost several of his children—a bereave- 
ment which, with his strong capacities of affection, could 
not but afflict him sorely. Perhaps his most poi t 
wound was that inflicted by the death of his son, Dr. David 
Simpson, in his twenty-sixth year, to whom as the inheritor 
of much of his talent, he looked forward as also the trans- 
mitter of his name and title. Again, the acerbity, not to 
say the unfairness, with which his claims as a discoverer or 
inventor were canvassed, told injuriously upon him; and, 
most of all, when the post of Principal of the University, 
which a majority of the curators had decided on —— 
to him, was ‘ithheld from his grasp by the intervention 
some of hiscolleagues. The bitterness of the disappointment 
was but i assuaged by the = and unusual public 
honour vouchsafed to him in October, 1869, when he was 

resented with the freedom of the City of ertenne, shed 
Bord Provost Chambers, whose speech elicited from him a 
reply full of honest pride in his personal history, with the 
least touch of spleen at the ungenerous hostility of his 
academic brethren. He could always, however, even in his 
most embittered hour, fall back upon the appreciation, as 
discriminating as it- was fond, of the mass of his fellow- 
countrymen. Since the days of Sir Walter Scott, we doubt 
and loyal affection from e - 
on which the Scottish nation 
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eee += & he was ason of the soil; he was the architect of 
: own fortunes ; he was pious without cant, and Godfeari 
without austerity. His almost fierce intensity in the pursuit 
facts was relieved from hardness or literality by his gene- 
ralising power, under whose sway the scattered phenomena 
of science would rise iP and settle into form, symmetrical 
and soft in outline. He had a lively fancy which sparkled 
as wit; and a genial imagination which glistened as 
humour. He was a “kindly Scot,” in the twofold sense 
of that epithet, hospitable at home and free-handed abroad. 
His house was a sort of metropolitan Abbotsford, in the 
easy access to it enjoyed by the stranger, from whatever 
of the world he came, with or without a formal intro- 
« duction. The daily luncheons, at which the student of ethno- 
might have found guests illustrative of his whole 
science, were among the features of Edinburgh, which few 
visitors failed to e reciate, enlivened as t' generally 
were, if only fitfully, by the presence of the genial pro- 
fessor, whose love fun, even to the verge of mischief, 
relieved the more serious topics of conversation. In soci 
he moved yo aecbon the most versatile capacities, now as 
hen gre wi is power over the living e ments, 
Ariel, in the regions of the tent, now Peck 
himself in the diplomacy and intrigue of the present. 
The marvel is not only t he played so many parts at 
once, but also that he played them all so well and so long. 
Indeed, it was but a few weeks before his death that signs of 
impaired health appeared. The liberties he took with his 
constitution may be inferred from his proceedings in 1866, 
when he went to the Oxford Encenia. The day after he 
was made D.C.L., he started for Devizes, which he reached 
in the evening, when he took a hasty meal and drove to 
Avebury to see the standing stones, not getting back till 
midnight. Next morning by five o’clock he was in his 
carriage en route to Stonehenge; and on his return took 
the train to Bath, where he examined the antiquities of the 
neighbourhood. Arriving in Edinburgh at midnight, he 
found a telegram summoning him to Northumberland. 
Snatching a few hours’ sleep, he caught the 4 a.. train 
to London, thence to Northumberland, where he saw 
his case, and started again for Edinburgh to resume 
his work. What constitution could stand such tear and 
wear? A rheumatic seizure in 1867 had shaken his system ; 
and impairment of the heart’s action had set in. Gradually 
< that, in December 
ting for him one day in the room next 
heard a loud scream of intense agony. 
that it proceeded; and 


was in a 
and, owing to the delay in 

had to make the journey 

m the severe cold on his 


The progress 
and rapid. On Saturday, the 30th 
him distinctly for the worse. He 
» and could answer, but not ask 

the lower extremities set in; 

mea, with occasional anginous spasms, became urgent ; 

and on the 6th of May, at ten minutes to eight in the 
wung, & James Young Simpson expired. 

We have been informed by Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson 
that the honour of burial in Westminster Abbey was very 
nearly obtained for Sir James Y. Simpson. The pro’ 
originated in London, and was warmly taken up bya —_ 
—- igre: who admired Sir James’s character and 

unselfish devotion to the advancemen 
the benefit of humanity. Setastyss 


Sectio Cadaveris of the late Str J. Y. Suepson. 


The autopsy was made at his residence, Queen-street, 
Edinburgh, on Sunday, the 8th of May, 1870, iattrae 2 
P.m., forty-three hours after death. e examination was 
condu by Dr. J. Bell Pettigrew and Dr. John Chiene, in 
the presence of Drs, Andrew Wood, Warburton Begbie, 


and John Moir, and Dr. Munro, the late Sir James Simp- 
son’s assistant. 

External appearances. — The body was well nourished. 
Decomposition had set in. There was considerable dis- 
coloration in the lower part of the face, and in the neck 
and upper part of the chest. 

Head.—After reflecting the scalp, which was thicker than 
usual, the following measurements were taken :—Circum- 
ference, below the frontal eminences and over the occipital 
protuberance, 22} inches ; length from ear to ear over ver- 
tex, 13 inches; length from occipital protuberance to a 
point between the supercili ridges immediately above 
the nasal bones, 13 inches. e skull-cap was removed 
with difficulty, the dura mater being adherent. There was 
considerable subarachnoid effusion. The brain was then 
carefully removed. The internal carotid arteries were 
about twice their normal size, and their walls were much 
thickened. oa unusually patulous. The basilar 
artery and its ches were somewhat enlarged, and 
showed masses of atheromatous deposit. The anterior, 
middle, and posterior cerebral arteries were also athero- 
matous; in short, all the arterial vessels of the brain, as 
far as could be seen with the naked eye, were atheromatous. 
The weight of the entire brain, after the dura mater was 
removed, was 54 0z. The cerebellum was then detached by 
dividing the crura in front of the pons Varolii; it weighed 
5} 0z. The convolutions of the cerebrum were remarkable 
for their number, depth, and the intricate nature of their 
foldings. They were packed and twisted on each other in 
such a manner that many were dwarfed, and failed to reach 
the surface. The plethora of y matter occasioned by 
this arrangement was most evident in the anterior lobes 
and islands of Reil. On section, the brain was 
but otherwise healthy. There was no fluid in the ventricles. 

Thoraz.—The pericardium was enveloped by a layer of 
fat, in parts nearly balf an inch in thickness. 

Heart.—The organ contained no clot, and weighed 18} oz. 
It was dilated, flaccid, and pale. The right ventricle, on its 
external surface, was loaded —_ fat, = = the left, 
though in a minor degree.—Right ventricle: The cavity was 
dilated, and the walls were pale and infiltrated with fat. 
Towards the apex they were of a deep-purple colour, and at 
this part the endocardium was thickened, and of a deep- 
red colour, with greyish patches interspersed. The lining 
membrane was po om ealthy. There was evident thin- 
ning of the walls towards the infundibulum, where the 
muscular tissue was almost entirely replaced by fat. The 
tricuspid and pulm valves were healthy. The right 
admitted three — Left 
ventricle: The cavity was dilated, and the walls, which 
were slightly hypertrophied, were pale and fatty, as in the 
right ventricle. At the left apex, on its septal , the 
wall of the ventricle was thinned, and the muse sub- 
stance replaced by fibrous tissue. At this point there was 
an aneurismal dilatation the size of a pigeon’s . It com- 
municated by a a opening with cavity of the left 

jected through the opening into the cavity. e 
Suiseisveutsiediabentins admitted two fingers. The septal 
segment of the mitral valve was atheromatous, thickened, 
and of a purple colour. The aortic valve was com- 
t; the segment of the valve opposite the mitral open- 

was, however, of a deep-red colour, and considerably 
thickened. The aorta was slightly dilated, and atheroma- 
tous. 


Lungs. i t pleuritic adhesions were found on the 
right side. The right lung on section was observed to be 
intensely the congestion gradually 
towards the base. In the latter situation the lung presen 
a remarkably deep vinous colour, resembling black-currant 
jelly, and indicated a certain amount of diffuse “yr 4 
apoplexy. This part of the lung sank in water. The 
lung was in a somewhat similar condition. In it, however, 
the congestion had not proceeded so far. 

Abdomen.—On making a longitudinal incision along the 
median line, the abdominal wall was found to be rather 
more than an inch anda half in thickness, and consisted 
chiefly of fat. The omentum was loaded with fat. 

The liver was slightly fatty, and weighed 4 Ib. 3 oz. 

The kidneys were slightly increased in size, and each of 
them was enveloped in a are of fat about half an inch in 
thickness. The the right kidney was normal, 


= 


=a 
q 
4 
a 
c ether having given him relief, — 
he resumed his work. This was the state of his heart a 
when he undertook two fatal journeys to London. In the 
ing of the present ene his exertions were such that : 
his only or 
railway carriage. But yet ii 
February in the Mordaunt - 
the transmission of a oa 
twice. He suffered great 
return, and was hardly able to get to the university, where ‘a 
he delivered his last lecture. Shortly afterwards, he took , 
| 
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and,.on being stripped off, revealed a smooth surface. The 
vessels on the surface of the right kidney were:found to be 

inj On section, the substance of the right 
kidney presented a. ly congested appearance. It was 
of a purplish, mottled brown colour, and here and ‘there 


yellowish-white, irregularly shaped patches, about the size | 


of a small bean, could be detected. The left kidney re- 
sembled the right, with this difference, that at the points 
where the white irregularly shaped patches occurred in the 
—_— recent clots of dark blood were found. 
e spleen was somewhat larger ‘than usnal. On:section, 

a considerable quantity of dari jelly-looking blood escaped, 
which greatly diminished its size. The substance was un- 
usually pulpy. Altogether, it »resembled.a mass of black- 

fluid i the eavity of the peritanenm, 

was no in 
No further examination was made. 


CottrcEe or Surcerons or Enenanp.—The 
tlemen, having passed the final examination 


oma, were duly admitted Members of the College 
of the Court of Examiners on May 8rd and 4th :— 


Bayliffe, Alworth M., L.8.A., Chippenham, Wilts. 
Bowles, William W., F 

Brash, Edward A., Exeter. 

Batler, William J., Hyde-park. 
Collins, Edward L., L.S.A., Canterbury. 

Dutt, Laul, LS.A., Caleutta. 


Gamble, Jes E., L.S.A., Pulneck, near Leeds. 
Gibson, ‘Tene C., LS.A., Brix Surrey. 


as. B., LS. 
iam. Augustus, Frimle: 
Morris, Jones, Po Portmadoc. 
Samuel 8., Newhaven, Sussex. 

Gleuce: 


Sets, Bawin, 

Eighteen other candidates were examined on the above- 

named days, nine of whom passed in Surgery, and when 

qualified in Medicine will be admitted Members; the :re- 
maining nine failed to satisfy the Court, and were referred 

for six months’ further professional study. 


Avornecarizs’ Hatt. — The followi 


May 5th :— 
Blacker, Walter Vicarage, Crawley. 
— Watton, Thetford, Norfolk. 
Lattey, Arthur, 
tter, Thos. Georg 
Samuel, Shefheld. 


Helli Hen bey Glamorganshire. 
Halings, Joka Pho Thomas, Richmond, Yorkshire. 
The following gentlemen also on the same days passed their 
first professional examination :— 
Beech, of the London John Allan Lycett, of 
tal; E.G. il, Henry J. Waller Barrow, and Frank 
of Guy's Hospital ; Thomas Dickson, of St. Thomas's 
Unrversity or Loypoy.—The following is the: list 
of Graduates who received the higher Honours from the 
Chancellor after the opening ceremony on Wednesday last:— 
Frest B.Sc. Screytrric (M.B.) 
Henry Septi Septimus Bott, Owens College. Disqualified by age for Exhibition 
emistry and Natural Phi b 
— oy Hartog, University College. Exhibition in Botany. 
Albert Schafer, University College. Exhibition in Zoology. 
Finest M.B, Examination. 
ay Elkington, Queen’s Coliege, Birmingham. Exhibition and 
aw So Hospital. Medal in Anatomy; Exhibition 
Medal i and Materia Medica and Pharmaceu- 
Thomas J Gay’ Medal in Organic Chemistry and Materia 
Medica and Chemistry. 


M.B. (Howovns). 
Scholarship and Medal in 


; Medal in 
John Davies Thomas, Talversity Call College. Medal in Medicine ; Scholar- 
ship and Medal in Obstetric Medicine. 


James Reginald Stocker, Guy's Hospital. Scholarship and Medal in 


Forensic Medicine. 
Bie Seem, Paris and University College. Medal.in Forensic Medi- 
BS. (Homwovrs). 
Clement Dakes, St. Thomas’s Hospital. Medal in Surgery. 
MS. 
Henry Charles Hilliard, Guy’s Hospital. Medal. 


Tue “ London Gazette” of Tuesday announees -the 
appointment of Arthur Mitchell, M.D., to be one of the paid 
commissioners in lunacy for Scotland, in the room of 
Alexander Francis Brown, M.D., 

Tue annual dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund 
will take place this Pe Willis’ Rooms. 
distinguished representatives of art, science, and literature, 
have Cignitied eir intention to be present, anda mest 
successful gathering is anticipated. 

‘Muniricent Lecacy.—John Brenchley, Esq., has 
to the West Kent General 


Paris.—This terrible disease seems 
increasing in intensity in Paris, as we hear that last week 
the fatal cases during that-period amounted to 160, the 
largest number yet recorded. 


H hi orres, Morayshire, N. 

oma We cM ed 

pton, Devon, the the wife of George Miles, 


the wife B 
Muizs.—On the 5th 


MARRIAGES. 


eidest daughter of Horace Dobell, M. D., of Barley-street, London.— 

DEATHS. 
the 27th ult., at.Ann’s-place, Guernsey, Nicholas Headley 


Bissox. — 

Co.urer.—On the 6th inst., C. Collier; F.B.C.P., of Fitzroy 
the 17th the on his return 


te e 
the-@th ship“ MR.CSE., of North Shields, 


the. 7th Bengal Presidency, W. Holmes 
Jephson, M:D., 


aged 49. 
the 29th ult. at Chapter-road, Newington, 
scarlet fever, Frank’ William, the eldest — 
e at Bath, A.S, Lawrence, M.R.C.S.E., formerly 
of Clifton, aged 59, 


BOOKS ETC. RECEIVED. 


Mr. Rolleston on Forms of Animal Life. 
Mr. Lankester on Comparative Lon, ~_:" 
Dr. Jones, Life and Letters of F: L&I. 
Mr. Henry Lee on Practical Pathology. YrLew 
Dr. Guy on Public Health. 
on the Medical of the United Kingdom, 
apman on t tut: _ 
Dr. Inman on the Restoration of Healt 
Mr. Watson on Abscess and Tumours of the Orbit. 
of Southport Convalescent 


MEDICAL NEWS. 
— _ 
| 
Pinder, John Horsforth, near Leeds. 
Roberts, William, St. John’s-wood 
‘ don-street, Glasgow, the wife of Alex. 
| Patterson, M.D a the 
Pownss.—On the 7th inst., Cassland-road, South Hackney, 
Wangeen-~on ly ist inst., at Wendover, the wife of Henry Willson, 
CS., of a daughter. 
Weop.—On the 3rd inst., at Shirley-road, Southampton, the wife of Dr. 
Weod, of a son. 
ng gentlemen. 
© ractice of Medi- 
Walsham, Wm. Johnson, Tyndall-place, Islington. 
As Assistants in Compounding and Dispensing Medicines :— | 
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Monday, May 16. 
St. Hosprrat.—Onerations, 2 P.x. 
—Operations, 2 


Faux Hosrrrar. 


Tuesday, May 17. 
Rorit Lowpow Hosrrrat, 10} a.m. 
Gur’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, 14 
Natienat Hosrrtar. PM, 
Royat Fares Hosprrat —Operations, 2 
— 3 Prof. Blackie, “On the Principles of Moral 
osophy 
Parno.oeicat Socrety or Lonpox.—8 P.M. following Specimens will 
be exhibited -—Dr. Peacock: Aneurism of Aorta; Perforation of Ver- 
miform Appendix. Dr. Dickinson : nage Growth in Spleen. Dr. 
Quain : Disease of the Bristowe : Haemorrh: 
‘on Surface of Brain ; Peritoneal Murchison and Dr. 
Sanderson: General | Pearl-butiou- 
maker's Lung. Sir H. Thom are: Vascular Tomour of Bladder. Dr. 
Leared : Cancer of Kidney ; 


Wednesday, May 18. 


Rorit Lownow Hosprrat, 10} a.m. 
Hosprrat.—(perations, } Pt. 

Sz. Tuomas’s Hosrrrat. —Operationa, 14 
Sv. Mazy’s Hosprrat.—Operations, 1} 
Kuve’s Hosprtat.—Operations, 2 


Great Hosprtar. 
‘University Hosritar. 2px. 
Loxpow 2 
one H 3 
Thursday, May 19. 


aL 2 PM. 
t Lowpow Hosrrtau.—Operations, 2 
Bovat Prof. Tyndall, “On Eleetricity.” 
Socrery or Clinical 


21. 
Sr. 


Tromas’s 
Hosrrrat ror Woman, Operations, 
Rovat Paes Hosrrrar.—Operations, 2 
Sr. 1} Pu. 
Knuve’s Cottzer Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1} P.x. 
Hosrrrar. 2 Px. 
Roya P.xu. Grant, “On Comets.” 


Hotes, Short Comments, and to 
Correspondents, 


Z. O. P. D. continues his laudable efforts towards the stamping out of 
quackery. One of the latest dodges of those chevaliers d'industrie is to 
send an accomplice to a locality at some distance from the quack-shop. 
On his arrival, this emissary announces in the local paper that a “ gentle- 
man” will send, post-free, the recipe by which he was cured of (say) 
“ nervous debility.” The so-called recipe is certain to contain the names 
of plants unknown to botanical treatises; or, if they are known, the quack 
‘asseverates that, as sold by the druggist, they are “ mere trash,” and are 
to be had “ genuine” only of him. The “ gentleman” who has been cured 
sends as the recipe a quack publication, the author of whiclr in a day or 
two thereafter writes to its recipient, stating that he will forward the 
medicine on receipt of an order. Our correspondent furnishes us with 
illustrative instances, which prove very clearly that if the press would 
systematically exclude all quack advertisements, the “irregular practi- 
tioners” would become as rare as the dodo. A suggestion of our corre- 
spondent’s deserves consideration—ist. Let the Medical Council procure 
the names and addresses of all the advertising quacks, 2nd. Let those be 
printed in red letters, neatly framed, and sent to every respectable insti- 
tution where young men congregate, to be hung up in a conspicuous 


place. 

Dr. Henderson’s (Shanghai, China) communication has been received ; but 
‘the subject has been already diseussed. He is to be congratulated on the 
success of his efforts. 

J. T7.~—We think that the cirenmstances alluded to by our correspondent are 
of a very unprofessional character, and that he has exercised a wise dis- 
eretion in acting as he has done, 


Pror. to ras Youre Mey’s 
Association, CAMBRIDGE. 

Iv is impossible to read a production of Professor Huxley's without more 
than ordinary interest. He is in an eminent degree gifted with intellec- 
tual cocrage, and he has much humour and a considerable dash of sarcasm 
in his composition. Disdaining the art of elegant fencing, so fashionable 
in these days of magazine writers and readers, he goes in for hard hitting. 
The power of perspicuous exposition has been one of the chief charae- 
teristics of the John Stuart Mill school, and a source of their strength 
and their weakness; and so it is with Prof. Huxley’s courage and the 
vigour of his style. A reader can scarcely fail to trace in his controversial 
writings a kind of intolerance and an absence of intellectual sympathy 
with an adversary’s position. This was safficiently apparent in what he 
wrote about the Irish race. The address delivered by him to the Cam- 
bridge Young Men’s Christian A jation, published in the current num- 
ber of Macmillan, will well repay perusal. The fact that it was delivered 


before such an Association is in itself interesting. Mr. Huxley, advert-. 


ing to a certain discourse delivered by him, which, as he tells us, brought 
a storm about his head, said he thought it well to prove to his hearers 
that his views were but the ultimate development of those held by the 
father of modern philosophy. What are the respective provinces of physics 
and metaphysics, and how their reconciliation is to be brought about, 
form the main subject of a sermon, of which the text is Deseartes and his 
“ Diseourse touching the method of using one’s reason rightly, and of 
seeking scientific truth.” Mr. Huxley labours to prove that of the two 
paths opened up to us in Deseartes’ “ Discourse apon Method,” the one 
leads, by way of Berkeley and Hume, to Kant and Idealism; while the 
other, by way of De in Mettrie and Priestley, to Modern Physiology and 
Materialism. One stem divides into two branches, which grow in oppo- 
site ways, and bear flowers which look as different as can well be. 

“If a botanist found thie state of in « new plant, I 

that he Se. = think that his tree was 

the rs were of it sexes, and that so far from setting 
barrier between the two branciew of the tre, the only hope of ferti 

in bri them ether. I may be taking too much of a natu- 

ae but I must confess that this is exactl 
notion of what is to be done — metaphysics -_ be 


differences are lementary, 
Prof. Huxle? is eth very fond of and happy in his illustrations drawn 
from natural science ; and he is so in this address when describing the 
mechanism of what takes place in our bodies under certain circumstances 
to which he refers. The article will possess an interest, moreover, for 
these of our readers who are following Dr. Maudsley in his admirable 
lectures. We venture to make an extract, by which it will be seen that 
Prof. Huxley, by au exercise of the idealistic faculty, places himself in a 
very materialistic position—viz., that of a clock wound up by some moral 
and intellectual key, so as to go all right. There is a kind of droll force 
in the picture in connexion with Mr. Huxley's character. What a moral 
and intellectual “ ticking” he would give! 
“I that if some t Power would agree 
asort of clock, and wound up every morning before I got out of bed, I 
should instantly close with the offer. The only freedom I care about is 
the freedom to do right ; the freedom to do wrong I am ready to part with 
on the cheapest terms to anybody who will take it of me.” 
Subscriber—If our correspondent will refer to Taz Lawcer of October 2nd 
and subsequent numbers, he will find the required information. 


Tus or Rerrorx. 
To the Editor of Tas Lancer. 
Sra—With regard to the Medical Bill, it seems curious how things are 
gradually settling down into the old groove, so that the result will be little 
change, and, if possible, perhaps still less advantage, from the proposed legis- 


I am told that the Universities are to e independently of the 
General Board, and that their examination in medical science is to 
sede that of the Board. The old examiners will thus continue in ce, 
teachers will examine their own pupils, and students will attend lectures to 
uaint hounsives with the bobules of their te: Lord De Grey may 
that all his labour has been in vain, and discover his error in asking 
the unwilling assistance of Corporation representatives, It is painful to 
contemplate the amount of money that has ~~ spent in such unprofitable 
@evusalene. I am curious to see what you will now say to medical reform. 
Yours obediently, 


May, 1870. 
M. Pasreve. 
distinguished physiologist has published, in two volumes, a work on 
the “ Diseases of the Silkworm.” It is aceompanied by numerous plates, 
illustrative of the pathology of its peculiar maladies, and of the micro- 
scopic changes in the tissues. 
M. R.—1. Itis a useful book.—2. He would have to pass the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 
Murvat Arp Socrsty. 
a general Committee meeting of the Metropolitan Mutual 
Medical Aid Society, it was seosioed that the Prospectus, which has not 
pases publicly issued, requires revising, and that it be so revised 
a view to its being further considered at a future meeting of this Com- 
mittee before (Extracted from the Minutes.) 
Sroppart, Secretary pro tem. 


75, Old Broad-street, May 12th, 1870, 


em 


> 


or 


ew. 


on 


a 
| 
> 
| 
Rorat Lorpow Orwrmaturc Hosrrrar, Moorrretps.—Operations, 10) 
Unsrversiry Operations, 2 
Friday, May 20. 
Rovat Hosprrat, Moonrratps.—Operations, 10} 4.x. 
Cxuwreat Hosprrat.—Operations, 2 
| 
lation 
| 
| 
| 
| 
al 
| 
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Sourn Devon Hosprrat. 

Is there any truth in the statement, made in a Western Counties paper, that 
a man, with his leg broken in three places, was brought to the South 
Devon Hospital at one o’clock in the morning, and received no attention 
but that of the nurse till eleven, some ten hours after admission? Such 
announcements, if allowed to circulate uncontradicted, do great harm to 
the profession in general, and to medical charities in particular. 

Ignotus.—Our correspondent proposes a yearly licence to medical men to 
practise on the payment of an annual sum; the fund so raised to be ap- 
plied to prosecute offenders against the Medical Act. We must object 
in toto to this proposal, making the licence to practise like a gun licence, 
or a licence to sell pepper. A man is supposed to get his licence to prac- 
tise medicine on the simple ground of his knowledge and competency, 
and this, once possessed, is his inalienable property and possession. To 
have to pay a yearly tax to continue the right of practice would be at 
once undignified and unjust. 


Ventilator —The Construction of Hospitals, by Douglas Galton, published 
by Macmillan, 
Mzpreat Retrer 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 

Sre,—As you have allowed me the use of your columns for the purpose of 
bringing before the medical service, the profession generally, and the 
public the proceedings of the guardians of Birmingham in relation to the 
subject of out-door medical relief, | may perhaps be permitted briefly to in- 
form your readers that the Poor-law Board, on the 3rd instant, addressed a 
letter to the ee in which they state “that the evidence furnished 
the di pose dete net any 
hat the present five medical officers Sonnet 
the which they are required to perform, assumin: 
no material increase of those duties takes t the same time the 
cannot conceal from the guardians that the e present med staff appears to 
be constituted upon a minimum scale,” 

The Board then on to out “hat the of the 
arrangements can ps f the undertake 
establish one or more dispensaries in be town, inasmuch as the adoption of 
this system would lighten the duties of the medical officers, and enable them 
to devote more of their time to domiciliary visits, and, by rendering it unne- 
cessary for them to iy ould to extent the 
satisfaction of the with the alleged inadeq 
remuneration.” 

The Board then goes on to intimate, o if the guardians will decide on 
establishing one or more dispensaries in the principal parts of the town. 
they will raise no objection to the appointment of the present medical 
officers on the terms suggested by the 

Finally, the Poor-law Board that an order will 


forms the 


0. all ee extending the provisions of ti the order of 
i" 1857, g permanence of appointment to medical 
oa which has hitherto t teen limited to union a ees only. 


ting on this on I here state that, from in- 
formation I have obtained, I am satisfied that it would not have been 
difficult to show that if all the facts connected with the arrangements for 
medical relief in the town had been fairly put before Mr. Goschen, a much 
more sweeping condemnation of the g 
been come to. It was evident from the first that the 


rs would have 
guardians were re- 


at their mercy 
the d 


has The g now know that a appointments 
will only be a nme on the understanding that dis: es are estab- 
lished, and, further, they will be deprived in fature o’ the power of sum- 
mary dismissal of their medical Officers by the extension of the order of per- 


of t to the parish of Birmingham. 
It is worthy ‘of notice that the letter to the on this occasion is 
, which is an indication sither that this gen- 


Secre' 
7 gone what he has been told to do, or that he 


for once promp 
po ally waking up toa full sense of the be corre of rendering medi- 
correct, there can be no 


relief more efficient. Whichever estimate 
doubt that much credit is due to Mr. G duct in this matter, 
especially when it is remembered how a nee has always been 
made by the permanent staff to any and every concession to the medical 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Dean-street, May 11th, 1870.” Josn. Rogsns. 


Dr. Garrett, of Hastings, with the view of preventing a mistake that is 
frequently made, asks us to say that the lady of that name is not in any 
way related to him, 

Alpha,—1. All officers holding H.M.’s commission can use the cockade.— 
2. They must get some one to present them. 

Mr. Bickersteth’s important paper shall, if possible, appear next week. 


Aw Expianation. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 


Sre,—In your issue for aitetion to a grows al of the cae, 
extirpation of clavicle, and drawing attention to a of the case. I 
have al: written to den 


“Hosrrrat Sunpay.” 

Tu various articles which have lately appeared in Tax Lawcer on “ Hos- 
pital Sunday” have been reprinted in the form of a pamphlet by Mr. 
Lowndes, M.R.C.S., and Dr. Cameron, of Liverpool, for circulation in that 
town. We have reason to believe that, through the exertions of these 
gentlemen, matters have been put in train for an energetic attempt to 
move public opinion on the subject in Liverpool. The work is evidently 
in good hands, and we trust it may be successful. 

A Yeung Physician and Surgeon would not be required to pass the examina- 
tion of the new Board. He is entitled to registration under the Act of 
1858, which would not be abolished, but only amended, if the Bill were to 
become law. In this event it will be illegal for any person to practise 
medicine or surgery for gain who is not registered under the Medical 
Acts 1858 to 1870. 

Tux communication of Medicus is not suited to our columns. 


Tux Tegarment or Psoriasis wy Carporic Acrp. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 

Sra,—In Taz Lawcer of the 23rd ult., Dr. Liveing, of the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, refers to my article on the “ Treatment of Psoriasis by Carbolic Acid,” 
published in your impression of the 19th March last, and says that he has 
“ nothing to say against” my “treatment, because,” he says, “I believe it to 
be the best that can be adopted;” buat, he adds, “ it is almost valueless as a 
means of testing the use of carbolic acid,” and asks, “Who can say how 
much effect has been produced by the arsenic ?” 

Now, in reply, I have merely to refer Dr. Liveing to the paper itself for the 
explanation required, where it says that in a large number of cases the dis- 


ease depends upon constitutional causes that have been remedied ; that are 
no longer in operation ; that have — become passive, but have le L behind 


a depraved state the skin sufficien the disease in 
of al inflammatory process wi! 
which it is always ushered in so alters the part affected as to require certain 


req 
ae be ery ry to restore it to its original functional activity, and it is in 
rele carbolic acts such an important part in the 
treatment, and, we might add, the ~ &- treatment of the disease. Is this 
valueless” as of testing the use of carbolic acid? and cannot 
everyone say that the effects produced are entirely due to the carbolic acid, 
and not to the arsenic or any other constitutional remedy that may have 

been employed ? 

If the internal administration of carbolic acid be of such importance in 
averting the constitutional tendency to the disease as Dr. Liveing’s observa- 
tions would imply, then I maintain that the endermic es of ae 
acid has the of acting on the part 
in averting the constitutional tendency through 


When I that thon on tendency to gout,” I 
merely use Dr. aS SAAN, and acquiesce in his views ; and dyspepsia 
in some form or other is present as a general rule, and even precedes 
an attack of psoriasis, as it a ruption and cutaneous diseases in gene- 
ral; the relationship subsisting between the skin and intestinal mucous 
membrane being so close that when the one becomes affected the other 


likewise 
tutional treatment, I hold that the object in view is te 
saying cabae—tha which gives rise to the local manifes- 
e disease—by the administration of arsenic, copaiba, carbolic 
- qunanate, or whatever is best d to the desired effect ; 
and as regards the local manifestation of the 5 decane, the same rule holds 
— no external application within the reach of the physician will be 
serviceable Je than carbol ic acid in psoriasis. 
in, Sir, yours truly, 
Loch Inver, May 5th, 1870. Joun M‘Nas, M.D. Edin., &c. 


T. F. F., (Ross.)—The Poor-law fee is for the entire attendance, not for the 
first visit to the broken limb ; and the guardians are bound by the order 
of their own officer, and must pay. 

Mr. Wood's request will receive attention. 

J. B., (Newcastle-on-Tyne.)—We cannot - opinions on purely legal 
questions, Consult a respectable solicitor. 


Examination oF THE Facutty or Prysicrans Surerows, GLasGow. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 

Srr,—Some weeks you stated that Medicine, Midwifery, Materia 
Medica, and Selemealineren were only accessory branches for attaining the 
Surgical licence of the Glasgow Faculty. Allow me to state, on good autho- 
rity, that the tables are now one. reversed. The above-mentioned 
subjects at one exam: on five hours ; 
were put on Surgery, and even not general ga 
ours, &c., 


May, 1870. Coemosco. 
Tu Eastbourne Chronicle of Saturday last has a report of a public meeting 

lately held in that town in reference to local matters ; but we are obliged 

to defer until next week the comments we have to make on the proceed- 


ings. 
H. EB. 8., M.D.—We think our correspondent would scarcely be able to sub- 
stantiate his claim to the fee for the post-mortem. 


Krasy’s Reapy Mernop Mepicryzs. 
To the Editor of Taz Lancer. 


—As medicines coated K ‘8 process are becoming extensively 
used it pes the of their solubility. I therefore 
give you the followin iin. 

in- 


On A ril 18th, at 1 gave two one-grain calomel 
ehild. no aperient action had taken place, 
wndissolved, 


and soft. 
April 26th, 1870, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| do not see the insertion of my a in your journal for May 7th, I beg to 
solicit the insertion of this one, as I feel sure _ would not wish any medi- Po 
cal man to rest under such an papetation w innocent. I will only s; 
that I had nothing whatever to do with the paragraph in question eith| 
directly or indirectly. Moreover, I have been at the trouble of ascertaini 
its source, and find that it was not even put in “by an indiscreet friend 
the operator,” but was sent by the ordinary local correspondent as a pa 
graph of news, the materials for which he derived from various sources, a: 
put them in form himself, and he tells me he had no thought of either 
P 
ough swollen ours 
Framling’ E, JBAFFBESON. 


members of the profession having unqaalified assistants, and even using 
_ them to conduct branch practices.—2. The unqualified assistant will have 
no status under the new Act. — 3 and 4. The Bill will not operate retro- 
»pectively, and men with one qualification will be registerable as now, 
and, as now, only qualified in one branch. Eligibility to a public institu- 
tion depends on the rules of that institution. An apothecary is not a 
qualified surgeon ; but provision is properly made in this Bill for a special 
examination in favour of persons with an imperfect qualification. The 
second paragraph of the penal clause would seem to make the use of any 
medical title other than the one conferred by a diploma held an offence. 
Mr. Skegg's suggestion shall be adopted. 


Meprcat Eruics ayp Meprcat Ravages oF Insveayce Ovvicus. 
To the Editor of Tan Lawcnut. 

Srta,—I am one of the medical referees to the Railway Passengers’ Assurance 
Company, and my attention was attracted to the correspondence between 
Mr. Nursey and Mr. Maling, and your strictures thereon, published in Tux 
Lawort of April 23rd. I have been a reader of your journal for many years, 
and am fully persuaded of your wish to uphold the dignity and promote the 
welfare of the medical profession, and you may feel assured that the remarks 
which I trast you will let me make on this case are indited in kindness, and 
intended to be conciliatory. 

I think Mr, Narsey has taken offence without good reasons, such as in- 
Jug Gone or intended, or disrespect’ implied. He to be labouring 
under a mistake, because he says to Mr. Maling, “I cannot see for one 
moment what your appointment as medical referee to the Accidental Assu- 
rance Company has to fo with the question at issue.” On farther considera- 
tion, I hope Mr. Nursey will see that this circumstance is the thing, and the 
only thing, that has to do with the question. Mr. Maling appears on the 
acene as the agent of the Society, and his professional skill is exercised ab- 
stractedly on behalf of the Society. Johu S—— receives an injury, and 

es a claim on the Society, at the same time stating, I presume on the 
nsual printed form, that the medical referee of the Society can see him at his 
(the claimant's) residence at any time; and the Society exercises a right, 
which I think no ove can diepute, of sending their medical referee to see that 
the claim is bond Ade. I think there is as much reason that this medical 
referee should give an unbiased and separate opinion as when certifying 
for life assurance, where the medical officer of the Society and the regular 
medical attendant of the assured each makes his separate examination, and 
wives his separate opinion ; also, as in the case of certifying to the need of 
confinement for a lunatic, where the law is peremptory that the examina- 
tions and written opinions must be unbi and separate. Medical men 
do not cavil at this law, because a statement of facts only is involved. So it 
is with the medical referee in a case of accident. He has simply to certify 
facts. He bas nothing whatever to say about treatment. If it were his duty 
to comment on treatment, then, of course, he should request a consultation, 
aad bear the reason of such treatment; or if the case is obscure, and he 
cannot come to any conclusion without the assist of the medical attend- 
unt, he should ask his ass e. The medical referee would not remove 
splints to the injury of the patient, or interfere in any way to the disparage- 
ment of a professional brother. 

believe Mr. Maling has acted in this spirit, and does not deserve the 
severe censure you bave passed on his conduct. As regards the Society, 
medical men jew | rest assured it does not wish to give offence, but to behave 
with respect liberality to all with whom it has to do. 

Your obedient servant, 
W. W. Saxrow, F.R.C.S. Lond., 
Medical Referee to the Railway Passengers’ 
Market Drayton, May 2nd, 1870. Company. 


4. C. S.—We are sorry that our limited space does not enable us to comply 
with the wishes of our correspondent. He may easily see one of these 
diplomas. They are plentiful. 

Jaquirer.—No fixed rule exists beyond requiring at least one qualification 
of some kind, 


Assurance 


Cuzar Doctorine. 
To the Editor of Tus Laycet. 

Sca,—On referring to my letter in your impression of April 16th, I do not 
tind the “insult to practitioners in general, and to those in my own district 
in particular,” of which “ Vindex” complains. My object was to defend 
time-honoured and useful institutions from certain attacks recently made 
upon them, and to show that they are an immense boon to the poor, because, 
heing supported by the donations, subscriptions, and legacies of the middle 
and upper classes, they can furnish, gratuitously, advice and medicines such 
as no doctor (uvless he be a wealthy philanthropist) can afford to supply for 
a few pence per head weekly! I believe also that they do the private yea 
vitioner a great service by mdding him of a class that would only swell his 
list of bad debts—viz., working men and women, who can barely obtain the 
necessaries of life, “nd who have not a penny to # for the doctor. These 
me do not need parochial relief, for they can just maintain themselves ; 

t in sickness they require precisely what our dispensaries offer them— 
namely, gratuitous advice, visits, and medicines. There is a class of 
below these who cannot get food, and a class above them who can pay for 
both feod and physic; the former should apply to the parish doctor, the 
latter to the private practitioner, and as a matter of fact and experience I 
tind they do so. I can cll to mind only two cases of abuse of the Su 
Dispensary in seventer) years. One applicant was a master baker, the other 
a publican, and both were refused the relief they applied for. The paying 
classes fairly belong to the private practitioner, who ought to adhere to the 
respectable, old-fashioned fee, varying from 2s. 6d. to 5s., and not 
to low ternis and practices, which deceive the public, and disgrace the pro- 
fession of medicine! I enclose a specimen of the “ placards” to which I 
alluded in a former letter, and I am sorry to say I have seen in the surgery 
of a qualified man even lower terms than these, printed in ——s ona 
large board, hung in a conspicuous place. Against such pract main- 
tain it is the duty of every medical man who regards his profession as some- 
thine higher and nobler than a trade to protest.—Yours truly, 

D. Hooper, Physieian to the Surrey Dispensary. 
Trinity-square, 8.E., May 8th, 1870. 


A. M. D., (Ireland.)—Disinfectants will not go to the root of the matter; 
they can only serve a temporary purpose. Cesspits are, and always must 
be, objectionable ; and it is by a proper system of drainage alone that our 
correspondent can remedy the evils complained of. A solution of carbolic 
acid, in the proportion of one or two per cent., may in the meantime be 
used with advantage. 


Ow Parze as 4 vor Apparatus. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancut. 

Sre,—The use of paper as a substitute for starched and other bandages 
was first suggested by M. Laugier, and subsequently by Michon; but it 
never appears to have been generally adopted, perhaps in consequence of 
the complexity of their method of procedure, and the intolerable itching 
their apparatus always produces. The subject is alluded to in one English 
text-book, but so very briefly that it seems to have attracted no attention ; 
and I ty the of the French plan very con- 
venient t treatment o the 
classes, 1 venture to describe it — 

A quantity of waste poe having been collected, the patient is desired to 
amuse himeelf by cutting it into strips a foot in length by two inches in 
width. Twenty or so of t are soaked in cold water for about ten minutea, 
and a pot of paste, a brush, and a bit of board are placed close at hand. The 
limb is first enveloped in the wet unpasted strips, wound spirally round ; 
these adhere by their moisture, creases and irregularities being of no con- 
sequence, as they can be readily smoothed down with the hand. A dry si 

now taken, laid on the board, dabbed with the paste-brash, and app 
over the damp paper, which is then covered up with more strips pasted in 
the same way. As many successive layers are put on as may seem neces- 
sary—three are usually enough,—and then a piece of roller may be applied 
overall. If extra strength is needed anywhere, some folded slips may be 
pasted on longitudinally, or the damp paper may be scored lengthways with 
the edge of a penny, the grooves thus formed drying into little buttresses, 
which are stiffer than would be supposed. 

The advantages of this apparatus are many. It costs nothing, and the 
materials may be had anywhere at a moment's notice. Its ication is 
cleanly, the surgeon does not uire even to turn up his cuffs, and need 
not daub his clothes and his eye-giass with flakes of cotton and blotches of 
starch or plaster. It may be put on in a few minutes ; it dries rapidly, and 
is very light and unyielding. Lastly, it shrinks as it dries, and does not be- 
does not require to be slit up with Sentin’s scissors, removed, trimmed, and 
reapplied—a process surely a drawback to the utility of an immovable appa- 
ratus. Yours truly, 

Maxwaut 
April, 1870. Surgeon to the Wigan Union Infirmary. 
Assistants. 

Dr. David Leslie and other correspondents direct our attention to the fact 
that the new Bill does not prevent a qualified practitioner giving the pro- 
tection of his qualification to unqualified assistants, in virtue of which 
they conduct branch practices, often at a great distance from the house of 
the principal. Dr. Leslie proposes to insert the following clause. 

“And be it enacted that no person registered under the Act called the 

Medical Act, V.R., cap. 90, 20d August, 1858, shall assent to, authorise, or 

it, name be put on or over any or house 
whatever for the purpose of carrying on, or permitting to carried on, 
any branch of the medical profession otherwise than and cnmeang ouy 
on their own or his own residence—the word residence to mean the 
wherein such person or persons reside.” 


Tas or 
To the Editor of Tax Lancar. 


Srz,—Your correspondent will find that tincture of orange is the only 
a which at all improves the flavour of chloral hydrate in solution. The 
spirit of peppermint certainly disguises it to a great extent, and, if its own 
taste recommend itself, is all that can be desired. This is too seldom the 
case to admit of its general use in private practice. It seems, in point of 

, to be not so much the flavour of this subst i 


as its P 
cy which is objected to; accordingly it should be given in = 


diluted solution. P’ tion which I am in the habit of usin 
which is procured of Mr. Michael E. Foster, of Bishopsgate-street Without), 
although most extensively administered, and in various forms of prescrip- 
tion, has never called forth any remarks from ae patients when exhibited 
in the foregoing manner. On inquiry, its taste has been described as not 
more than ordinarily unpalatable, sometimes as only not agreeable. 

ing Messrs. Howe and Co.'s observations, this should be important 
testimony to the purity of this preparation, and, under these circumstances, 
I have been a little surprised at the difficulty experienced in procuring its 


pleasant administration. I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Caledonian-road, April 30th, 1870. J. Asueveton 


To the Editor of Tan Lancet. 


—The result of my experience in dispensing chloral hydrate is, that, 
—s objected to, ~ he Sonia water is the best flavouring agent, with 
these qualifications—viz., it must be made from the English oil, and used 
sparingly, otherwise it increases the pungency of the chloral. Chloral hy- 
drate, twenty or thirty grains; peppermint water, two drachms ; syrup, two 
or three drachms ; water to one ounce and a half,—will be found to make 
an bjectionable draught. I think syrup preferable to glycerine, as sug- 

ed by some. 

a to prescribers the desirability of ce 

to employ the term “chloric ether,” representing, as it does, a variety 
different formulz, containing from 1-8th to 1-30th of chloroform in solution. 
Spiritus chloroformi of the British Pharmacopaia is precisely the same pre- 
paration of a definite strength (1-20th), and | believe many chemists, like 
myself, are now using it entirely. But if medical men would order it in 
their prescriptions by the new and more correct name, a uniformity would 
be ensured on which they cannot at present depend by continuing to use 
the old name, “wth. chior.,” the of which differs considerably, 


even i armacies of te, each having its own formula.—Yours 


— 


— 
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Mr. J. Harnett.—The order must be interpreted without reference to the 
necessities of the case. It would be unjustifiable to let a man die, when 
an operation might save his life, because a second opinion is required. 
Operate, and get the opinion afterwards ; and if the guardians refuse to 
pay, petition the Poor-law Board, or put the guardians in the County 
Court 


Tux paper of Mr. Arthur E. Davies (Manchester) on “Bromide of Potas- 
sium” shall receive insertion next week. 


Tas New 
To the Editor of Tun Lancer. 

Sra,—It is important for medical students to know whether, under the 
new Act, they will be permitted to style themselves “ Physicians and Sur- 
geons,” or whether they will have to pass another examination at one or both 
Colleges in order to procure the above titles. It would appear strange to 
see on the door-plate of a medical man “ Licentiate in Medicine and Sur- 
fer. The short title “Sa ” is so well understood by the public that 
it would be advisable, if poate, for the College of Surgeons to permit the 
tse of the title by trans , on payment of a small fee to the College, 
after | mare the general Board, or some such arrangement. There are some 

titioners who would, perhaps, prefer the title of “ Physician” to that of 

Surgeon ;” but that would be an act of injustice towards the Fellows and 
Mem of the College of Physicians, who have expended so much extra 
time and money to obtain that designation. The Fellows and Members of 

e College are already deeply indebted to you, Sir, for pointing out the in- 

ice of creating physicians at a red price, with all the external pro- 

onal privileges as the Fellows and Members, who are wi great re- 
strictions. In justice, however, to the London College, it is evident that 
the Edinburgh College took the lead in combining t hysician and the 
page practitioner at a reduced price; and the former lege was under 

necessity of competing with the latter College by creating the third- 
class physicians, without considering the injustice towards the Fellows and 
Members. Then, again, on the other hand, we must not forget that the 
University of St. Andrews manufactured “Doctor Physicians” at a cheap 
rate, by admitting any member of the College of Surgeons or the Hall to 
examination by simply producing the diploma, without any additional medi- 
eal practice, as required by the don College of Physicians, in addition to 
being not less than twenty-five years of age. 

If the gereral practitioner is to become a ph , I would that 
the College should abolish the aw as relates to the restrictions, and 
make all the licentiates members, by allowing them the same privileges to 
practise as graduates in dicine, who are not restricted. The latter are 
permitted to practise as physicians and general practitioners, and to hold 
appointments in provincial hospitals and infirmaries, unless excluded by any 
bye-law (as they should be) not to practise as general practitioners if they 
hold the office of physician. 

The yey of Physicians should raise the standard of examination to 
that of the Universities for the degree of M.B. or M.D.; but if a bye-law is 

wired by the Colleges to raise a Member to the Fellowship, it should run 
as follows :—No Member of the College shall be eligible for the Fellowship 
if he has been in general practice within the last —— years. And if after 
becoming a Fellow he returns to general tice, his name should be 
removed from the list of Fellows, anc placed in the list of Members, and re- 
sre accordingly. 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
1870. 


A 
To the Editor of Taz Lawcer. 

Sre,—I have resided for more than twenty years abroad, and returned 
lately to this country. In looking into the different medical journals, I see 
anew Medical Bill is at present occupying the attention of the profession, 
and that it is proposed to adopt the term “ Licentiate” for those who pass 
what is called the “ minimum” examination. 

Now, I beg to state, for the good of the profession generally, but more 
particularly for those who may have to establish themselves in foreign 
eountries, that in Spain, in Central and South America, and all Spanish 
countries at least, the term “ Licentiate” is not considered a title. It is 
simply a toleration or temporary permission to practise for some special 
reason ; and the unfortunate possessors of such a certificate would not only 
find themselves excluded from the privileges of their Universities, but 
would be looked down upon as an inferior class to the practitioners of those 
countries, and, in fact, would be hibited altogether from the practice 
of the profession. a com ve stranger in my own country, I have 
been surprised and grieved to see such a sweeping measure apparently 
about to be carried into effect, and, still more, that the dignity and inde- 

d of the profession seem now doomed to destruction, its rights and 
wileges being coolly usurped by the Privy Council; and that this should 
submitted to without the whole of the profession, to a man, rising ap 
inet it, is to me very astonishing. I know from experience the lament- 
consequences which result from the medical profession being put in 
any way under the contro! of the State in some countries that I have visited ; 
and I strongly recommend my professional brethren to set their shoulders to 


the wheel before it be too late, and endeavour to prevent ion 
and humiliation by calling meetings in every part of the country, and loudly, 
strongly, and emp! making their opinions known. 
our t servant, 
May 5th, 1870. MD. 


Mr. W. H. Stretton, (Beverley.)—Probably a copy of the Army Medical 
Regulations, issued by the War Office, would answer our correspondent’s 
purpose. We really cannot forward private answers. 


SaALIvVATION DURING PREGNANCY. 
To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


of readers kind] me in the treatment of a case of 


in, and due to, truly, 
*,* It might be well to try opium or belladonna in small doses frequently 
as two or three drops of Battley every two hours, or five drops 

of the tincture of belladonna every two or three hours. If the disease be 
regarded as one of the neurotic affections of pregnancy, other remedies 


Mr. C. T. Winckworth.—The guardians of the Leeds Union have lately pub- 
lished for circulation in their locality a popular statement of the efficacy 
of vaccination, which was prepared for them by Mr. John Blackburn, 
public i of the Barnsley Union. If our correspondent will apply 
to the clerk to the Leeds Board of Guardians, he will, no doubt, be able to 
obtain a copy. The Prestwich Guardians have likewise published a 
pamphlet on the subject for popular use. 

Mr. E. F. Fussell.—Sensational rhodomontade of the kind alluded to is 
beneath notice. 


Tae Best Way or or Potassium. 

To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
Sir,—In your journal of May 7th, I notice a letter by “A Country Sab- 
scriber,” seeking information as to the best mode of administering of 
potassium in cases where the ordinary dose is “ill borne.” Allow me to give 


-my experience of that drug on myseif. The minimum dose of one grain of 


iodide of potassium produced iodism. A trial of the Woodhall bromo-iodine 
water was then suggested to me, which I took for some time in moderate 


doses. It was well borne. The symptoms from which I was 
rapidly left me, appetite returned, and sleep ey 
ours 
May, 1870. J. 8. 


An Old Subscriber —The name is on the Medical Register, and we hope that 
our correspondent has been erroneously informed as to his being allied 
with an unqualified practitioner. 

B. St. G. may procure the periodical of Messrs. Macmillan. It is published 
monthly, price eighteenpence. 

Mr. Gomer Davies wi!| come under the operation of the Bill if it should be- 
come law. 

Dr. W. Whitehead, (Manchester.)—We will bear our correspondent’s request 
in mind, and notice the reports when received. 

Ereatum.—By the misplacement of a line some confusion is introduced 
into our report of Dr. Storrar’s speech on page 651 of our Jact issue. The 
fifth line of the second column on that page should, in reading, be trans- 
posed to the top. 

Communications, Lurrers, &c., have been received from — Dr. Playfair; 
Mr. Wood; Dr. Beigel; Mr. Holmes Coote; Dr. Vinen; Dr. E. Crisp; 
Dr. Finlayson, Manchester ; Mr. Howard ; Mr. Pitman, Calne; Mr. Rusk ; 
Mr. Brock; Dr. Tidy ; Mr. Williams; Dr. Taylor; Mr. West; Mr. Brown ; 
Dr. Garrett, Hastings; Mr. Bradshaw; Mr. Wallack; Mr. Warren, Can- 
terbury; Mr. Snowdon ; Mr. Nurse, Ware; Mr. Godfrey, Todmorden ; 
Dr. Heaton ; Mr. Coleman, Cheam ; Dr. Hooper; Mr. Purkis, Ashbourne; 
Mr. Barker, Lymington; Mr. R. Woodleigh ; Mr. Wade, Christ Church > 
Dr. Lowndes, Liverpool ; Mr. Tait, Wakefield ; Mr. Thomas, Carmarthen ; 
Mr. Hawkins ; Dr. Payrer ; Dr. M‘Nab ; Mr. Creasy ; Mr. E. R. Bickersteth, 
Liverpool ; Mr. Halkin ; Mr. Colam ; Mr. Merry ; Mr. Jackson ; Mr. Jones; 
Mr. Townend; Mr. Evanson; Mr. Steele; Mr. Stretton; Mr. J. Beaufoy, 
Cork ; Mr. Kisch ; Mr. M*Gowan, Ayr; Mr. Welch ; Mr. Collier, Swinton ; 
Mr. Parsons ; Mr. Wedgwood ; Dr. Waters, Liverpool ; Dr. Domett Stone; 
Dr. Oppert ; Mr. Willson, Wendover; Dr. Fox, Broughton ; Mr. Copping ; 
Mr. Thorne; Mr. Ramsay, Bodmin; Dr. Fussell, Brighton ; Mr. Adama, 
Enniscorthy ; Mr. Smallman; Dr. Davies, Manchester ; Sir H. D. Wolff; 
Mr. Sutton, Braintree; Mr. Winckworth, Mildenhall; Mr. Commins, 
Ashby; Dr. Pardon; Dr. Macleod; Dr. Harnett, Bitterne; Mr. Palmer; 
Mr. Sullivan, Dublin ; Mr. Morgan ; Mr. Morris ; Mr. Skeet ; Mr. Gregory, 
Sheffield; Mr. Porter; Mr. Davies, Corwen; Mr. Fagge, Lutterworth ; 
Mr. Hall, Darlington ; Mr. Wilson, Dablin; Mr. Ramsey, Peterborough ; 
Dr. Rogers, Worksop; Mr. Kingsley, Edinburgh ; Mr. Stamp, Camborne; 
Mr. Hall, Darlington; Dr. Troutbeck, Carlisle; Mr. Gower, Merthyr; 
Dr. Pynell; Mr. Weston, Chesterfield; Mr. Begg, Dundee; Mr. Diggens, 
Stamford ; Mr. Hodges, Birmingham ; Dr. Dobell ; Mr. Britton, Driffield ; 
Mr. Dempsey, Coventry; Mr. Ashman; Mr. Hallah, Stone; Mr. G. Reid; 
Dr. Gosse ; Mr. Robinson, Colchester ; Mr. Carter, Hereford ; Mr. Morrell, 
Chatham; Dr. Redwood, Rhymvey; Mr. Morton Gateshead; Mr. Barber, 
Weymouth ; Mr. Kelty, Uppingham; Mr. Cornil ; Mr. Foster; Mr. Latham ; 
Mr. Ebsworth ; Royal Institution ; Medicus ; L.O. P. D.; A. Z.; ASufferer; 
Nemo; T. B.; A Discontented Old Fellow; A Learner; G.G.; A Fourth- 
year’s Student; M.D.; An Old Subscriber; J. H.; Cosmos; A Physician; 
L. A. P. D.; M.R.C.P.E,, &e.; J. 8. ; B. St. E.; T. PF. F.; A Member of the 
Graduates’ Committee; Architectural Exhibitions Society; Ventilator; 
Surgeon, U.S.A.; A Young Physician and Surgeon ; Sarum ; Inquirer; 
G. H.; W.S.; W. D.; Enecia; Viator; Subscriber ; Enquirens; &c. &c. 

Civil Service Gazette, South Bucks Free Press, Glasgow Medical Examiner, 
Canada Medical Journal, Ulverstone Advertiser, Eastbourne Chronicle, 
Giornale Italiano, Derbyshire Times, Jamaica Guardian, 

Mercury, Braintree Advertiser, i Guardian, Tralee Chronicle, 
Brighton Gazette, Lincoln Mercury, and Trinidad Chronicle have been 
received. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN THE LANCET. 
For 7 lines and under .........20 4 6) Forhalfa page ..............£212 0 
For every additional line...... 0 0 6 | Fora page 5 0 

The average number of words in each line is eleven. 
Advertisements (to ensure insertion the same week) should be delivered at 
the Office not later than Wednesday ; those from the country must be accom- 


would probably suggest themselves to the practitioner who knows the 
condition of the patient.—Ep. L. 


panied by a remittance. 


